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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

Favorable and unfavorable factors have appeared in 
iron trade movements of the past week. Considering 
the amount of rumor and sentiment abroad, tending.to 
depress values, the fact that they have yielded so little 
in some cases and none at all in others, coupled with 
the steady booking of business both in pig iron and 
finished material, gives good support to hopeful views. 
On the other hand the closing down of certain blast 
furnaces and steel works, with promise of further re- 
striction in the near future, is unfailing proof of pro- 
excess of indicates 


duction in consumption, and 


again a market price that has reached the cost 
line for some producers of pig iron. A new and 
unexpected complication on the labor side is the issue 
raised by the masters’ and pilots’ union on the Great 
Lakes, resulting thus far in the tying up of 48 steamers 
in the United States Steel Corporation’s ore fleet. The 
prospect is that the movement will go on until ore 
shipments are very seriously cut down, there being a 
possibility that independent ore carriers will also be 
sent into ordinary in large numbers. The issue is the 
right to employ a non-union man, and the affair may 
develop into large proportions in its effect upon the 
iron trade of the year. Thus far about 18,000,000 
tons of ore has been moved, more than 60 percent of 
it belonging to the steel corporation, but the latter has 
a large reserve on hand, the result of its accumulation 
of a 25 percent safety margin last year. In the East 
the Pencoyd Iron Works illustrate the bitter sequel of 
labor troubles. Though the New York structural 
workers are no longer idle, their long fight has already 
thrown out several hundred workers in the Pencoyd 
mills and the number will soon be 1,400. A number 
of furnaces in Eastern Pennsylvania are going out and 
the movement has but begun. A meeting at New York 
this week of representatives of furnaces in New Jersey 
and the Lehigh and Schuylkill Valleys is reported to 
have decided upon a restriction of production in the 
next go days. It is expected that this will amount to 
about 10 percent of the tonnage represented, or about 
500 tons a day. No association will be formed, nor 
will prices be fixed, but there will be harmonious action 
in the matter of shutting down. Similarly the mer 
chant furnace interests of the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys will meet to devise a plan for a series of 30-day 
bankings by the various furnaces in turn, as was done 
last in the spring and summer of 1808. This move 
ment is prompted by the accumulations of Bessemer 
iron at these furnaces. The market record of the 
past week has brought out little that does not duplicate 
recent weeks. ‘Buying is going on steadily. In foun 
dry pig iron prices have been slightly lower in some 
districts, Northern furnaces pressing the contest for 
business rather more sharply so that Southern pro- 
ducers find their territory still more restricted for 


the time being. The $11 Birmingham basis for South- 


ern No. 2 continues in the East, and by selling on 
analysis a range of $11.25 to $11.75 for No. 2 has 
been made practically operative by some. sellers in the 
Central West, iron carrying 2 to 2.5 percent silicon 
bringing $11.25 and iron with 2.5 to 3 percent silicon, 
$11.75. Pittsburg reports sales of Northern No. 2 
foundry at $15.25 to $15.50 and of gray forge at $14.65. 
Bessemer pig iron has sold at $16 Valley furnace, for 
the most part, with one sale reported at $15.50. No 
change in the price of steel billets was made at the 
New York meeting of steel manufacturers last week, 
though some sales of import billets to wire mills have 
been made in the East at $1 a ton below the schedule 
of domestic manufacturers. The Ashland, Ky., Besse- 
mer plant is now included in the agreement and two 
Eastern open-hearth plants are likely to be added to 
the list. The outlook for finished material is good in 
several lines. Structural business in the. East still 
promises well. Bar iron seems to have come to a 
stand and concessions come less easily. The plate 
situation is under close scrutiny. The reports of con- 
cessions from pool prices by Eastern mills on agricul- 
tural contracts taken in the Central West last week 
are denied and it is affirmed that no variation from the 
agreed prices has been made. The slackening of de- 
mand in plates is due in part to conditions in the steel 
car industry. Two plants of the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
close down Oct. 1 for 30 days.. The formation of the 
United States Steel Products Export Co. is announced. 
It will conduct the export trade of all the subsidiary 
companies of the steel corporation. 


PITTSBURG. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, \ 
429 PARK BUILDING, Sept. 23. } 


On account of the curtailed consumption of all grades 
of pig iron, furnace operators in this and the Valley dis- 
tricts are considering the banking and blowing out of their 
stacks. It is not probable that the furnaces will go out 
on a fixed date, but will go out for brief periods when or- 
ders now in hand are filled and sufficient stocks are accu- 
mulated to take care of the small current demand. A 
number of the furnaces are already preparing to go out 
It is probable that 
this movement will also include the Cleveland district 
and it is believed that a month’s suspension of all the 
stacks from time to time will greatly strengthen the pres- 


on Oct. 1, and other will soon follow 


ent situation by taking a big tonnage out of the market 
that would otherwise be offered with the result of still fur- 
ther depressing prices. Steel works furnaces, with the 
exception of those of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and 
the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., will 
Still further 


concessions have been made on Northern brands of pig 


undoubtedly participate in this arrangement 


iron during the week, although the reductions made were 
No. 2 foun- 
dry has sold here in small lots at $15.25, while gray forge 


not as great as has been the case heretofore 


was sold at $14.65. One sale of 500 tons of Bessemer was 
made at $15.50 at the furnace, although the majority of 
the Valley operators are holding their iron at $16 anda 
number of sales have been reported at this price. The 
buying of all grades of iron continues very light and for 
immediate shipment only, as consumers are not interested 
in covering for future requirements under present condi 
tions. 

At the meeting of the steel billet association held in 
New York last Thursday current quotations were re- 
affirmed. As consumers are not buying in large lots there 
was considered to be no incentive to make any change in 
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prices and until a heavy demand comes up it is probable 
that quotations will remain unchanged. It was announced 
that the Ashland Steel Co., of Ashland, Ky., has become 
affiliated with the association and that the Alan Iron & 
Steel Co. and the Lukens Iron & Steel Co. in the East 
will also shortly be included. With these concerns in the 
association all of the Bessemer mills in the North and east 
of the Mississippi as well as the most important of the 
open-hearth mills in this territory will be members of the 
association, thus greatly strengthening that organization. 
There has been no resumption of operations at the United 
States Steel Corporation mills in this district, which have 
been shut down for some time during the week, and the 
plant at. Columbus, O., was added to the list of idle mills. 
According to present arrangements the Clairton Steel Co.’s 
plant will resume operations about Oct. 1, and the com 
pany’s third blast furnace will be blown in about this 
time. 

The McKees Rocks and Allegheny plants of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. will be added to the list of idle plants in 
this district on Oct. 1, for a 30-day suspension of opera 
tions. The railroads are not buying cars at this time while 
large industrial concerns that have been considering the 
placing of contracts have postponed buying indefinitely 

In finished lines a good current demand is reported for 
steel bars, while wire and wire nail mills report a big 
increase in tonnage placed. The sheet trade is also im 
proving, but the volume of business is not sufficient to 
warrant operations at any of the considerable number of 
idle plants. 

At a meeting of the sales agents’ committee of the con 
stituent companies of the United States Steel Corporation 
held at’ New York last week it was decided to form the 
United States Steel Products Export Co., through which 
all of the exporting of the constituent companies will be 
done. The National Tube Co. and the American Steel 
& Wire Co. have figured prominently as exporters of their 
products during the past two years, but owing to the pres 
ent lull in the iron and steel trade in this country the 
other companies will endeavor to develop a foreign de 
mand. 

Pig Iron.—The banking and blowing out of stacks in 
this and the Valley districts for brief periods from time 
to time during the next two months would have a very 
beneficial effect on the general situation, and while no 
definite action has yet been taken, it is probable that fur 
nace operators will come to a conclusion to do this before 
the end of the week. The accumulation of small stocks 
and the offering of these lots on the market no doubt had 
much to do with the present low level of prices prevailing 
for all grades of pig iron and the temporary withdrawal of 
these offers and the cultailment of production would re 
sult in giving stability to the market which is entirely 
lacking at the present time. We note the sale of several 
carload lots of No. 2 foundry at $15.25, Pittsburg, and 
one. lot of 500 tons of forge iron at $14.65. Steel producers 
that are offering small lots of Bessemer iron in the Pitts 
burg district are holding their product at $16.85. delivered 
Pittsburg district, which is equivalent to $16 at the Valley 
furnaces. We revise quotations as follows: 


ES EEO Ee Pie enna anaes 
Bessemer, Pittsburg nal ute yy 
i ts Po ad wc eidc eb 606 64604006 < 


$15 50 to 1600 
16 35 to 1685 
1575 to 1625 


No. 2 Foundry ........ seuseone cadens seen 15 25 to 1575 
EE ne 1465 to 1475 
RE ES re 15 50 to 15 75 
ES SEE SEED TEE PETE TTT OT OPE 16 35 to 16 60 


Steel—The current demand for billets, sheet and tin 
bars is very small and is limited entirely to small lots for 
quick shipment. Prices as reaffirmed at the New York 
meeting are as follows: 
slabs up to and including .20 carbon, $27, Pittsburg, Wheel 
ing or Valley, Johnstown, Ashland, Ky., Ironton, O., and 
Lorain, O.; .21 to .60 carbon, $1 advance, and .61 to 1.00 


Jessemer billets 4x4 inches and 


carbon, $2 advance; open-hearth billets up to and including 
.60 carbon, $28, and over .60 carbon, $29: billets smaller 
than 3%-inch and sheet and tin bars are $1 per ton extra: 
Bessemer rods, $35.50 to $36 and open-hearth are held at 
$1 advance. 

Ferro-Manganese.—-There is little demand for man- 
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ganese and we quote domestic 80 percent at $49 per ton 
delivered in carload lots at buyer’s mill. 

Skelp.—Low prices are being made on offerings of both 
grooved and sheared iron skelp. As low as 1.60c has been 
reported and the range of quotations is from this price to 
1.70c. Steel skelp is held at 1.60c to 1.65c. 

Muck Bar.—There is practically no buying of muck 
bar and nominal quotations are $29 to $29.50. 

Spelter.—Prime Western grades continue to be held at 
5.83%c to 5.85c in carload lots, delivered Pittsburg 

Rails and Track Material. 
placed in rails for delivery next year and it is evident that 


Little new business is being 


the railroads that contemplated buying some time ago 
have deferred placing contracts until later in the year. 
We revise quotations as follows: Standard sections, 50 
pounds and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, $28: car lots 
and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32: light 
rails, 8 pounds, in carload lots, $39; less than carload lots, 
$40; 12 pounds, $32 to $32.50; 16 and 20 pounds, $30.50 to 
$31; 25 to 40 pounds, $30. Track material: Spikes, 2.05¢ 
to 2.10c; track bolts, square heads, 2.05c; hexagon heads. 
2.65c; fish plates, 1.60c on orders accompanying large rail 
contracts, otherwise 2c to 2.10c is asked 

Plates.— On Oct. 1, the two plants of the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. will suspend operations for 30 days. While these 
plants have been partly closed down during the past 
month, they have consumed a large tonnage of plates, but 
their shutting down entirely will still further curtail plate 
consumption. The normal consumption of plates at these 
plants when operating in full is about 20,000 tons a month 
Agreement quotations on plates are being generally main 
t] We make the fol 


tained, despite reports to the contrary 
Tank plates, ™%-inch thick and up to 


lowing quotations: 
100 inches in width, 1.60ce at mill, Pittsburg: flange and 
marine, ordinary firebox, A. B. M. A 


loce motive 


boiler steel, 1.70c; 
specifications, 1.8oc: still bottom steel, 1.8o0c: 
firebox, not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in price to 2% 
Plates more than 100 inches, 5c extra 100 pounds. Plat: 
gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 


| 


3-16-inch in thickness, $2 extra; 


extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 


sc extra a hundred pounds, for less than carload lots 
Terms, net cash, in 30 days 

Bars.—The current demand for steel bars is very good, 
and while orders are smal! they are very numerous. Bar 
iron is being offered in this market now at 1.50c, and as 


low as 1.47 has been quoted We make the tollowing 


quotations : Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c; open- hearth, 
1.70c; plow beams and _ cultivator beams, r.s0c,_ net; 
channels, angles, zees and tees, Bessemer. under 2 inches: 
1.70c; over 3 inches, 1.80c: common bar iron, 1.s0c to 
1.ssc, Pittsburg The following differentials are main 
tained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and 


not less than 1,000 pounds, 10 cents advance: less than 
Hoops and 


bands are quoted at t.oo0c, full extras, in 2s50-ton lots and 


1000 pounds of a size. 30 cents advance 


over, and 2c in less than 250-ton lots 
Structural Material. 
material continues light, although there will be considet 


The current demand for structural 


able contracting in the near future for buildings to be 
erected here follows: 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 t 


1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles, from 3 to 16 inches, 


Quotations are unchanged as 
24 inches, 


1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—-The demand for sheets has improved some 
what during the week, and while concerns are not buying 
heavily for future requirements, they are closing for fair 
tonnages for prompt delivery. We make the following 
quotations: Black sheets in soo-bundle lots and over: 
No. 28, 2.65¢ to 2.70c; No. 27, 2.55c¢ to 2.60c; No. 26, 2.45¢ 
to 2.50c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.35c to 2.40c; Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.25¢ to 2.30c; Nos. 14 and 16, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; Nos. 10 and 
12, 2.05c to 2.10c. Galvanized: No. 16, 2.55c¢ to 2.60c; No. 
18, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 26, 3.30c to. 3.35c; No. 27, 3.55c to 
3.60c; No. 28, 3.80c to 3.85c; No. 29, 4.30c to 4.35¢; No. 30, 
4.45¢ to 4.50¢. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Current demand for merchant pipe 
continues good and while some concessions are reported 
from independent mills the National Tube Co. is firmly 
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maintaining quotations without any difficulty. We quote 
as follows in carload lots to consumers, f. o. b. Pittsburg, 
plus freight according to Tube Rate Book to destination: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. alv. Black. Galv. 
Percent Percent. Percent. Percent. 
4%, % and #% inch............. 68 58 65 55 
Va) See 70 60 67 57 
3% to 6 inch .......ceseeeeeees 7 65 72 62 
S Op BB MBER ccccvecccccccccess Th") 59 66 56 
Plugged and Reamed 
SD Op 6 BOOM cccccwewoccsccccces 73 63 70 60 
Extra Strong Plain End 
% to B inch ....cccccccccccees 67 57 638 53 
TWereeds GRIF .ccccccccess Sais 1 ae 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings ........ 65 55 61 51 
Double Extra Strong Piain End 
BL 00 B WRG ccccccccccccccces 49 55 45 
Tres BE wsccocsccocsesnces 58 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings ........ 57 47 53 43 


Nore.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 3 to 6 feet. 


BOILER TUBES. 
Steel. 
1 to l 
2% to 5 SMGRODs cncvccescocesescececesess waneee scaccee Ge 


Iron 
Percent. 
1 On BEE Bs 60500000500 00nenseée cheese snbetsons sc ae 
2% to 5 SOEs ce ccdccccdvcccceavescesepetesses eovcces's OOO 
1% to 2% afid 6 to 13 inches........ jae enehceebutend kt ae 
CASING. 
S. and S. 
Percent 
2 to 3 PE. csesceuce .oneveseseeees secon 58 
3% to 4 IMOREB. oc cc cccccces suodesescenedeneseséens owe 60 
43% to 1294 imches.....ccccsccccccesccseces seeGebite . 63 


Wire and Wire Nails.—Wire and wire nail mills report 
a big demand for their products and jobbers are buying 


heavily to fill out depleted stocks. Demand for cut nails 


is also large. We make the following quotations: Wire 
nails, carload lots, to jobbers, f. o. b. cars, Pittsburg, $2; 
plain wire, carload lots, $1.90; barb wire, carload lots, 


$2.30; staples, carload lots, $2.20. Galvanizing 30 cents 


extra Carload lots to retailers are held at 5 cents advance 


1 


in all lines, and on less than carload lots a further advance 


] 


of 10 cents is charged. Steel cut nails are quoted as fol 


lows: Carload lots, $2.15, and less than carload lots, $2.20, 
f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to point of destination. Iron 


~ ' 


cut nails are $2.25 in carload lots and $2.30 in less than 
carload lots Terms, 60 days, less 2 percent off in 10 days 
Merchant Steel.—A|! 


of orders but in nearly every instance the tonnage is small 


of the mills report a large volume 


and is to cover only immediate requirements. We mak: 


Turned cold rolled and ground 


the following quotations 
shafting, 47 off in carload lots and 42 percent off in less 
Tire steel, 2.15c to 2.25c; spring steel! 
2.25¢ to 2.35c; toe calk, 2.30c to 2.40c. Too! steel is quoted 
7 cents and upwards, according to the grade. 

Old Material._The market continues very quiet and 
prices continue to sag. Buying on the part of the mills is 
all confined to small lots, while dealers are not buying 
except where bargains are offered \ wide range of 
prices is reported and in almost every instance quota 
tions are 


Coke. 


firmer than they have been for some time, due largely to 


only nominal. 


Both Connellsville furnace and foundry coke are 
the shortage in box cars in the Connellsville region 
Strictly Connellsville furnace coke is quoted at $2.15 to 
$2.25, while foundry is held at $2.50 to $2.75. Outside 
cokes continue to be offered at extremely low prices, fur 
nace ranging from $1.50 to $2 and foundry from $1.75 to 


~ 


$2.25. For the week ending Saturday Sept. 12, the pro 
duction of the upper region amounted to 251,225 tons as 
compared with 250,120 tons the week previous, while the 
output of the lower region amounted to nearly 50,000 


tons. 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The Jron Trade Review, \ 

111s MONADNOCK BLOCK, Sept. 22. | 

The week under review has been an extremely dull one 
in most lines of iron and steel. The only activity worth 


commenting upon is in pipes and tubes, merchant steel 
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and wire products, for each of which there is a continued 
good demand. Pig iron shows no increase in strength 
and sales have been made during the week as low as 
$11.35, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry. Iron and steel 
bars are quiet, the former now Selling on the basis of 1.50c, 
Chicago. There is little interest displayed in either sheets 
or plates, and on the lighter gauges of both these mate- 
rials some shading of prices has been done. Railroads, 
have purchased several small lots of heavy rails; and 
there has been a slight increase from building sources in 
specifications on structural shapes; but the total tonnage 
of both these materials represented in the week’s trans- 
actions is not large. Coke is firm and moving freely, a 
sale of 23,000 tons of furnace fuel having been made in the 
Ohio district on the basis of $2.15 at the ovens, Connells- 
ville. Scrap shows no change; demand is reduced to a 
minimum and prices are of a declining nature. Not- 
withstanding this apathy in the market, sellers are not 
The damage to the crops by 
the recent cold snap was greatly exaggerated, private 


pessimistic as to the future 


investigations since confirming the original estimates that 
the harvest this year will be beyond the average. The 
recent meetings of the billet and steel bar manufacturers, 
at neither of which was any change in prices made, have 
given some strength to the situation, and will undoubted- 
ly result in an increase of confidence on the part of buy- 
ers of these materials. While consumption of iron and 
steel products may be somewhat less than it was a year 
ago, due to the inevitable leveling process from the abnor 
mal conditions that existed in that period, the statistical 
condition of the country is good and is not calculated to 
give rise to the grave doubts current as to the prosperity 


Manufacturers, generally speaking, 


t the coming year 
are operating to the full capacity of their plants, and 
while not contracting for large lots of raw material, are 
placing orders for full quotas from month to month, the 
total tonnage of which ts of no small proportions 


Pig Iron. 


has followed for 


Buying continues along the lines which it 
several months past, with the only 
change that the tonnage sold during the week under 
review is probably smaller Prices of Southern No. 2 
foundry range from $11.35 to $12, Birmingham, the former 
quotation having been established by the sale of 100 
In the effort 


to induce buying, representatives of independent furnaces, 


tons to a local consumer in the past week 


while not agreeing to take orders at the price, hive in- 


} 


vited offers from foundrymen in this section on the 


basis 
if $11, Birmingham, but without any takers here are 
many rumors afloat respecting prices, some to the effect 
that the Southern association is considering an advance in 
the near future; others that the differential accorded East 
ern foundrymen will be shortly granted to Western melt 
ers. One Southern producer of 4 percent silvery iron, 
has advised its local agent to advance prices 50 cents for 
November delivery, and 50 cents additional for December 
shipments, stating that the condition of the market war 
rants this action. Northern No. 3 foundry has sold dur- 
ing the week on the basis of $15.50, and all grades can 
now be bought at 50 cents a ton less than a week ago 


Our quotations follow 


Lake Superior charcoal . $18 50 to 19 00 
Local Coke Foundry No. 1 17 00 to 17 50 
local Coke Foundry No. 2 16 50 to 17 00 
local Coke Foundry No. : 16 00 to 16 50 
Local Scotch Foundry No. 1 17 00 to 17 50 
Southern Coke No. 1.. - 1635 to 1685 


Z. 
re 
tn 
* 
o 
= 
— 
ce 


Southern Coke 


Southern Coke No. 3 15 35 to 15 85 
Southern Coke No. 4. ; 1485 to 15 35 
Southern No. 1 soft ...... 16 35 to 16 85 
Southern No. 2 soft .... ; 15 85 to 16 85 
Southern Gray Forge nvevebes 1485 to 1510 
Southern Silveries (4% to 5% silicon) --. 1885 to 18 85 
Southern Silveries (5% to 6% silicon) 18 85 to 19 85 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% silicon).. -.++- 2030 to 21 30 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% silicon)... «seeees 2180 to 2280 
Ohio Strong Softeners nites sh OR eee EKOS -«. 2100 to 22 00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel svvcccoccveccces SO Ee Oe Been 
Malleable Bessemer vada : , -««++ 1750 to 1800 
Basic irom ........ = ; veces -+- 1686 to 17 85 


Billets.—The meeting of billet manufacturers held in 
New York last week resulted in no change in prices. 
ransactions in this market have been few in number and 


of small tonnages. We quote Bessemer, $28; open-hearth, 
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$29; and forging, $32, Chicago deiivery, carload lots. 
Open-hearth forging biilets, out of store, 1.60c to 1.70c per 
100 pounds. 

Bars.—Buying of steel bars continues apathetic, the 
difference in price in favor of iron throwing a large ton- 
nage to manufacturers of the latter product. Iron is now 
selling in this market on the basis of 1.50c, Chicago, and 
is consequently $5 a ton less than the cost of steel. Speci- 
fications on iron bars have increased to some extent in 
the past week, and while mills are not selling very far 
ahead the whole output is going into immediate consump 
tion. Store trade has declined slightly. We quote mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, iron, 1.50c to 1.55c, Chicago; 
Bessemer steel, 1.76%c; angles, less than 3x3, 1.86%c 
base; hoops in lots of 250 tons and greater, 2.06%c; less 
than this amount, 2.16%c. Quotations from store, iron, 
1.75¢c for car lots, and 1.85c for lesser quantities; steel, 
1.g0c for car lots, and 2c for lesser quantities, rates; 
hoops, 2.30c to 2.40c; angles, 2.10c rates. 

Sheets.—New business is of small proportions, and on 
the lighter gauges prices lower than the schedule are be 
ing made. Store trade is quiet. We quote black sheets, 
mill shipments, f. o. b. Chicago, No. 27, 2.71%c to 2.81M%c; 
No. 28, 2.81%4c to 2.91%c. Galvanized from mill, carload 
lots, Chicago delivery, 75 and 10 to 75 and 10 and 2% per- 
cent. Reports are current that the leading producer of 
this product is shading its regular prices. On lots from 
store, we quote No. 27 black, 2.90c to 3c; No. 28, 3.05¢ 
to 3.15c; galvanized, 75 to 75 and § percent. 

Plates.—There is very little change to report, the mar- 
ket continuing weak and demand being of small propor- 
tions. Central Western mills are reported to be offering 
light gauges in this section at less than schedule prices, 
though these rumors cannot be traced to any definite 
source. Other producers are holding quotations firm. 
We quote mill shipments, Chicago delivery: Tank steel, 
\4-inch and heavier, 1.75c; flange ‘steel, 1.85c. Prices for 
lots from stock, tank steel, %-inch and heavier, 2c to 
2.10¢; 3-16, 2.10¢ to 2.15c; No. 8, 2.1§¢ to 2.20c; No. 10, 2.30¢ 
to 2.35c; flange steel, 2.40c to 2.50c. 

Structural Material.—A slight increase is noted in the 
specifications sent in during the week, though the volume 
of new business is small. We quote mill shipments, Chi- 
cago delivery, as follows: Beams and channels, 16 inches 
and under, 1.75c; 18 inches and over, 1.85c; universal 
plates, 1.75c; angles, 3x3 and larger, 1.75c; tees, 3x3 and 
larger, 1.80c; zees, 1.75c. Lots from store, 2.10c to 2.25c 
per 100 pounds, rates. 

Merchant Steel.—Implement makers and carriage build- 
ers have been contracting freely, and there has also come 
a good demand from the jobbing trade. Specifications 
are keeping up to past proportions and mills are full of 
work. We quote mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as 
follows: Spring steel, 2.65c to 2.75c; sleigh shoe, 1.95c; 
flat sizes; concave and convex, 2.25c; cutter shoe, 2.50c to 
2.60c; machinery steel, 2.15c to 2.25c base; plow steel, 2.50c 
and upwards, according to quality; toe calk, 2.35c to 
2.45c; out of stock, 3c to 3.10c; ordinary tool steel, 6c to 
7c; special, 13c and upwards; less than carload lots, 5 and 
10 percent higher; cold rolled shafting, carload lots, 47 
percent off; less than carload lots, 42 percent off. 

Merchant Pipe.—No diminution is noted in the demand 
for pipe, mills reporting that orders and specifications are 
in ample volume and for fair tonnages. We quote car- 
load lots, mill shipment, random lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, 


as follows: 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. alv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% to % in. inclusive......... 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
ON Re 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
BE OO GO GRIND ccc ccccccccces 73.35 63.35 71.85 61.85 
7 to 12 inches inclusive...... 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carload lots, 12% percent advance over above prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand continues of a satisfactory 
nature, and mills are getting behind in shipments. Boiler 
makers and jobbers in all parts of the country are specify 
ing freely on their contracts. Prices are without change, 
mill deliveries, carload lots, being as follows: : 
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L. W. Steel. C. C. Iron 
Percent. Percent. 
1 I ea ee ale i a oe ee Le 43.35 38.35 
I a aN Oe a ed eg wh ata oOo Bed 55.85 35.85 
2% to 5 th ten tena te ach ait ee oh teenie a mien ea 60.85 45.85 
6 E,W ah ae dana &biicn Rats > aha eee ata 55.85 35.85 
For lots direct from warehouse stock: 
L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron 
Percent. Percent. 
1 ET 2 ao inte we gh dace oe rer ecard 40 35 
se ye EE ere Se rae 50 82% 
2% to 5 ES Pee ee epee 57% 424% 
6 ge og ee eee ee 50 82% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—New business continues fair, orders 
being usually for small lots. The leading producer is 
still handicapped in its deliveries by a scarcity of cars at 
all its plants. We quote carload lots, f. o. b. Chicago: 
4-inch pipe, $30; 6-inch and upwards, $29; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. : 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for track sup- 
plies and light rails continues undiminished. Several rail- 
roads have placed contracts during the week for small 
lots of heavy rails, though the total tonnage of this busi- 
ness is not large. The lack of specifications for standard 
sections has put some mills in position to give fairly 
prompt deliveries on this material. Prices are without 
change. We quote standard sections, 500 tons and over, 
$28; less than 500 tons to carload:lots, $30; le®s than car 
load lots, $32; second quality, rails, $27; 25-pound rails, 
$32 to $34; 12-pound rails, $39 to $40, with regular differ 
entials for intermediate sizes. Track supplies, mill ship- 
ments: Angle bars, 2c to 2.10c; spikes, first quality, 2.20¢ 
(out of store, carload lots, 2.25c to 2.35c rates); second 
quality, 2.10c; track bolts, 344x344 with square nuts, 2.85¢ 
to 3c per 100 pounds; with hexagon nuts, 3c to 3.10c, with 
usual differentials for other sizes. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Emphatic denial is made by the 
leading producer of the reports that it is shading prices 
on wire and nails. The situation, it answers, is not one to 
warrant any reduction from present quotations. Demand 
for all its products is heavy and on bale ties and smooth 
wire it is two to four weeks behind in shipments. The 
manufacturing trade has contracted heavily during the 
past two weeks for smooth wire spring and mattress 
wire; copper wire and wire rope, etc., while the jobbing 
hardware trade has sent in heavy specifications for farming 
material. Quotations to jobbers, Chicago delivery, fol- 
low: Wire nails, carload lots, $2.20; less than carload lots, 
$2.30. Cut nails, steel, carload lots, $2.26%4; less t 
load lots, $2.361%. Plain wire, $2.10 carloads, and $2.20 in 
small lots; galvanized, carloads, $2.40; smaller lots, $2.50. 
Barbed wire, carloads, $2.50; less than carloads, $2.60; 
galvanized, carloads, $2.80; less than carloads, $2.90; 
staples, carloads, $2.30; smaller lots, $2.40; galvanized, car- 
loads, $2.60; small lots, $2.70. Bale ties, 8214 and 5 percent 
discount f. o. b. Waukegan on straight carload lots. Poul 
try netting, 85 and 5 percent discount from list f. o. b. 
Joliet or DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not exceed- 
ing 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

Coke.—Dealers report a good demand, though only a 
small proportion of it has come from the foundry trade. 
Gas companies, power stations and blast furnaces are buy- 
ing freely, one contract with a furnace company in Ohio 
closed during the week calling for 23,000 tons of Connells- 
ville coke, the price being $2.15 at the ovens. The scarcity 
of cars in the Connellsville region is handicapping shippers 
to no small degree, and spot coke in this market is scarce. 
We quote Connellsville, 72-hour foundry coke, Chicago 
delivery, $5.40 to $5.65; Virginia and West Virginia grades, 
$5.15 to $5.40. - 

Old Material.—There is little change to report. There 
is no demand to speak of from mills, and few dealers are 
in the market for any material. Prices are receding. We 
quote dealers’ selling prices, gross tons, as follows: 


ee i Re eas ink on decade ede chal ou-wu $17 00 to 17 50 
Old steel rails (mixed lengths)...............0.cceeeee- 13 50 to 1400 
Old steel rails (long lengths)....... ree Soe 16 00 to 16 50 
DE SEE cecnascanagenedes error 26 50 to 27 00 


om BRA ee eee oe 17 00 to 17 50 
i Ce CE en cane ehand et babes e0eeetebangae 13 00 to 13 50 
Mixed country steel ...... ; rachael ead eee an 11 00 to 11 50 
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The following are selling prices per net ton: 


5 14 50 
J aght sacovcusens ‘keatedene 14 25 to 
san : ag oor ; Wrrriy. i ft. Fr 12 50 to 13 00 

sera ean ( 

No 1 machine cast scrap 13 00 to 13 50 
I * xle 21 00 to 22 00 
ron axleS ...-++eeseereee 1 00 00 
Axle turmingS «.--.+e+rceseeeeeeeeenee ees 12 25 to 1 50 
‘ 11 00 to 11 25 


> 

2 

ht turnings (free from cast). 1 

aan goal : t r ba 8 
Uncut wrought iron boi! TOFS cccccccccese cees +> 

tate 4% : 

2 

Ss 

s 


~ 
2 OW 
evo 
ooo 
eoce 
ooo 
ot tet et 


Grate bars . Saeseiu de cenbs Cen ccatuscneewas 
and flues (clean)..... 62 tidntitesavnveweawiaa 


nn ae ae ee 12 00 to 25 
Tank iron ...-.+++++++e PTT TT TTT TTT Sao i 
Hoop and band iron (eave eewnaceeceuneuswe + tpn - 
Sheet iron ...--- ‘seve sede ceseeseveseesoces : 1298 eo tle 
Wrought Griltings sonbeph e 2 se ... 1000 to 11 00 


Stove plate 


CLEVELAND. 


orrics oF The Jron Trade Review, | 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Sept. 22.) 


the difficulty between the Pittsburg Steam- 
ship Co. and its masters and mates, referred to in an- 
other column, the lake situation has been in a chaotic 
prospect of a suspension of navigation 


Owing to 


condition. The 
has not, however, ¢ 
show no indications of being afraid that they will not 
Freights are 


‘aused any inquiry for ore and furnaces 


e enough ore to meet their requirements. 


hav 
stationary. 

Pig Iron.—Foundrymen are complaining of slack busi- 
ness. Some of them are not melting more than one 


fourth as much iron as they did a few months ago. Buy 
-astings are demanding reductions of prices in har- 
mony with the decline of pig iron, and foundrymen who 
are still taking iron on old high contracts find impos 
satisfy these demands. The 


ers of ¢ 


sible to make quotations to 
usual quotation for pig iron in the Valley is very near to 
but a lower figure would doubtless be given on a 
Southern Ohio is selling at from $14.75 to 
Southern iron is usually quoted at 


$15, 
large order. 
$15 at the furnace. 
$11.50, Birmingham, but there are rumors of lower prices. 
The volume of business is small, but those who buy 
insist upon immediate delivery, showing that they are 


meeting only urgent requirements. Furnacemen declare 


rly future will see many plants blown out, 1 


that the ea 
fe quote 


present prices decline to the extent of a dollar. W 
as follows for Cleveland delivery, save on gray torge, 


which is at Valley furnace: 


NO i. ee dk abeceseesaceneonecesagueeebedaes= $16 85 to 17 35 
BeSSGMET occ cc ccccseces -aeaen 36 
No. 1 Strong Foundry ..........-seeeeeeeececeeerees 16 50 to 16 76 
No. 2 Strong Foundry ........+-sseceeeeecceeevveees 15 75 to 16 25 
No. 3 Foundry ..... couceéwnnndeeetebeeuenssthaeres 15 25 to 15 50 
Scotch No. 1 cLGaVeehbaddewiedddeedwesdneeesnebeamn 16 50 to 16 75 
sale sf geguppermepenbeapnpeeeseapepstateteteinteeenet ste 15 75 to 16 25 
C scoaccuseesedse ae Tae 


Gray Forge, Valley furnace 
Lake Superior charcoal .. tbaeeeeedons 
Coke.—In spite of the dullness in the iron market, the 


18 50 to 19 00 


railroads are extremely busy and complaints of failure to 
deliver coke are as numerous as they were at this time 


last year. For strictly Connellsville 72-hour foundry coke, 


the price is $3 to $3.50. 

Finished Material.—Business is not as good as last week 
Bar iron, which showed some 
at the mill, is weaker and sales as low as 
mill have been made, while there are reports of even 
Steel is quiet with prices unchanged at 


signs of steadying at 1.50c 
1.45c at the 


lower quotations 
1.60c for Bessemer and 1.70c for open-hearth, Pittsburg 
The rumor of a reduction in prices of plates has not been 
verified. Competition sheets continues. On sales made 
through jobbers, the prices for the principal products are 
unchanged as follows: Galvanized sheets, mill sales, car 
load lots, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.60c; Nos. 12 to 14, 2.70c; Nos. 
18 to 21, 3c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.55c; No. 
27, 3.80c; No. 28, 4.05c; No. 20, 4.45c; No. 30, 4.95¢. Gal 
vanized sheets out of stock are quoted 75 and 5 off. For 
3-16-inch black sheets and heavier we quote 2.15c, Cleve 
land. Mill sales of black sheets to consumers are made on 
the following basis: No. 24, 2.65¢ to 2.75c; No. 26, 2.75¢ 
to 2.85c; No. 27, 2.85c to 2.95c. The following are prices 
out of stock: No. 10, 2.35¢ to 2.50c; No. 12, 2.45¢ to 2.00c; 
No. 14, 2.50c to 2.60c; No. 16, 2.60c to 2.70c; Nos. 18-29, 
2.75c to 2.85c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85¢ to 2.95c; Nos 

» 3.05c; No. 27, 3.05c to 3.15c; No. 28, 3.15c to 3.25c. 

Old Material. Very little business is being done and 
prices are still tending downward. Some consumers, how 
ever, report increased business and expect to come into 
the market soon. We quote as follows, gross tons, f. 0. 


b. Cleveland: 
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Ge ME NE. og cn ccknckacee Sebndses debe s vcteseevece 8 00 to 20 00 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet) -odemheedes sesh --» 1700 to 18 00 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under) 16 00 to 17 00 
Old car wheels ....... eT es eee ae +eeeeeeees 1700 to 1800 
Steel axles . aca ; 22 00 to 238 00 
Cast borings ....... Bheiee : : 70 to 800 
Steel boiler plates ........ paws 13 25 to 18 50 
Malleable iron (railroad) . - 15 00 to 15 25 
Malleable iron (agricultural) ae 13 00 to 1400 
ST ES: ac cunnen kant lesa tecie ++eeee» 1800 to 18 560 


We quote the following net tons 


oe, OO, TS a do 25 coves bcd Seeks oe sseseeeees 1660 to 1750 
ee eee owen ene’ ane ou 60 ce6e 14 00 to 14 60 
No. 1 machine cast ser: sos 608 te04ns O48 pooveseeedecea 14 50 to 1500 
SA - SEN tina cca bus cnkeviexvéddaatccria cates 22 00 to 283 00 


GED. o0vrn500s040 deca Genbueebea ban tee 18 00 to 1400 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)......ccccscscscces 12 00 to 18 00 
Uncut wrought iron boilers ...........sccececeseveess 900 to 1000 
RNS Fda cciawh sao anweba6 nana dninendheaceeel 10 00 to 11 00 
Pipes and flues (clean) vane ées fas on ceuueduanue 18 00 to 14 00 
Tank iron ... boncnweteseddnbhhoweesssntecatuul 18 00 to 14 00 
Hoop and band i My <aneny putreinbhoneseceemhaben 10 00 to 12 00 
EN ellidn cen ccu vedhns ap andihdeate woc¥kte -»» 800 to 900 
Wrought Sang pSGeences ¢ccesebensen 12 00 to 18 00 
SOU GD. Gade ou v si ck kcu¥s ckeebUhbsdbes becca 11 00 to 11 60 


CIN R 
CINNATI eit 
The coke market is not so active this week as last. 
There is also a noticeably easier tone prevailing and the 
$2.75 to $3 f. o. b. ovens. 
There is not much offering at the inside price, but that 


best brands are now quoted 


figure is obtainable on any large contracts. 

Pig Iron.—There has been but little change in the actual 
condition of the pig iron market the past week. A fairly 
good run of orders is coming in and there is a steady in- 
quiry for prices. Sales of foundry grades are on the 
basis of $11.50, Birmingham, for Southern iron and $14.75, 
lronton, for Northern. The orders are still confined to 
small lots ranging from 25 tons to soo tons. There is a 
steady call for prompt shipment on nearly all orders 
placed, indicating that buyers are holding off until the last 
moment. The announcement that Southern furnaces are 
selling iron in the East at $1 per ton less than the official 
price to Western customers has not made any particular 
stir in the market, as buyers are not placing any important 
contracts, and the bulk of the orders being for single car 
lots there is not so much contention over the price. The 
effect of the differential price will be to make the buyer 
in the Western territory hold off in his purchases under 
the belief that a further concession will come to him, and 
the Eastern and Western price will assume a level as in 
the past. The market has not a lively appearance and 
melters of foundry iron are complaining somewhat of dull 
business, although the stove manufacturers are reported 
fairly well supplied with orders. Northern irons are easy 
and Southern iron has been undersold as far South as 
Columbus, O., the past week. This competition of North- 
ern iron with Southern is another element of weakness in 
the Southern iron situation. The territory in which South- 
ern iron can compete is becoming more restricted, but 
Southern furnaces rely on this feature to give them the 
lower freight rates they have asked for, as it will soon 
become evident to the Southern railroads that a lower 
freight rate is necessary to allow Southern iron to move 
as treely as heretofore. The following are the prices 
current, f. o. b. Cincinnati 


Southern Foundry No. 1 .$15 25 to 15 75 


Southern Foundry No. 2 neeee es sesecéeneesnese BE ae 
Southern Foundry No. 3 ..... sbbdecsddeseccebeetes 14 560 to 1475 
Southerm Powmdrey Ma. 6 cccccovcccesceces niaene dh tiie 14 00 to 14 560 
Southern Foundry No. 1 soft ‘ Jawa .. 1526 to 15 76 
Southern Foundry No. 2 soft . dtuducasas seeeee 1475 to 1625 
Ce We veieatannceda - one < , saseeeeees 1826 to 18 60 
Northern Foundry No. 1 ‘ ee jee 16 40 to 16 65 
Northern Foundry No. 2 oa ‘ -»-» 1590 to 1615 
Northern Silvery (8% silicon)........... secescees BOE On aa 


Southern car wheel iron...... jabdeas pee a 26 25 to 27 25 


Finished Material. There has been a little more activity 
in the finished lines the past week, but the buying is still 
on the hand to mouth order. An easy tone prevails and 
quotations are slightly lower than last week on some de- 
scriptions. Prices for bar irons are still irregular and on 
car lot orders 1.55c to 1.60c f. o. b. Cincinnati are the 
ruling quotations. Steel bars remain at 1.73c base, half 
extras, with the retail price 1.90c to 2c, for iron and steel 
Galvanized sheets are being quoted at 75 and 
2.78c in 


out of store 
percent off. We wa e blac A sheets No. 27 at 


car lots of 500 bundles ack shee out t store are seil 
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ing as follows: No. 28, 3.05c; No. 27, 2.95c; No. 16, 2.55c; 
No. 14, 2.45c; No. 12, 2.40c; No. 10, 2.30c. Tank plates are 
firm and sell out of store at 2.05c for %-inch and 2.15¢ for 
3-16-inch. Beams and channels are quoted at 2c from 
stock, and angles at 2c for base sizes. In merchant pipe 
there is no change in the market. Dealers are handling a 
fair run of orders and in spite of some underselling on the 
part of the independent mills the schedule is fairly well 
maintained and the leading interest is getting a large share 


of the business. 
MERCHANT PIPE. 


(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

lack. alv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent Percent. Percent. 
FL Sf rrr rT rr 66.7 56 63.7 53. 
DEED “Hubenebbboececoctovce 68.7 58.7 65.7 55.7 
% to 6 inch, inclusive........ 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12-inch, inclusive......... 67.7 57.7 64.7 54.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

Steel Iron 

Percent Percent. 
1 gg PCT EL COLEETT ECE UTE LLL LE 41. 85.2 
BOE BO BIG BGR ccocdvccccccccseccccascccecece 54.2 34.2 
2% to 6 De eee cuside ee cece ae eekhe et eee 59.7 44.2 
54.2 34.2 


Old Material.—Quotations are still largely nominal and 
the market is dull. We quote: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons..............00+5 $14 00 to 15 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons.............0e+06- 12 00 to 12 50 
GS OOM. GR, GOED. CORB eo oc ic cccccccscceccccgvecees 19 00 to 20 00 
See WEE SE ED. GOB ccc ccncccccseeesccossecneses 17 00 to 18 00 
Old skort lengths, gross tons.............eee00+5 ...-+ 1450 to 15 50 
ES Ee re ee 20 00 to 2100 
SUUWS WENO, MOE GOED 6 cece wcccccccccccececscvesecence 900 to 950 
Wrought turnings, net toms............ceeeeeeeeeceees 11 00 to 11 50 

600 to 650 


ois conn ccsvcewevercesnccesounes 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sept. 22 

The present tendency of the market is not toward improve- 
ment. Prices, when not controlled by pools, gradually but 
surely decline, and even agreements are being strained. Re- 
newed efforts to capture more foreign business are being made. 
Consumption of pig iron by the smaller industries is large, 
but not large enough to consume the immense output. Very 
large quantities of structural material have been tied up on 
account of strikes. The Pencoyd Iron Works, which sup- 
plies a large amount of material to the American Bridge Co., 
is being shut down on account of lack of orders and probably 
1,400 men will soon be idle. Five nundred men were laid off 
last week and 450 this week. 

Pig Iron.—There is a little more demand; the prices are a 
trifle easier. Large consumers are still unwilling to contract 
for forward deliveries and there is much uncertainty as to 
what their requirements will be. For 500 tons or more, $16 
delivered can be shaded for No. 2 X foundry or $15 for 
standard brands of gray forge. Small lots are disposed of at 
$17 for No.2 X. We quote: No.1 X foundry, $17.50 to $18; 
No. 2 X foundry, $16 to $17; No. 2 plain foundry, $15.25 to 
$15.50; standard gray forge, $15 to $15.25; ordinary, $14.50 to 
$14.75; basic, $15 to $15.50. 

Steel—There is hardly any business. 
nominally unchanged, actual sales show lower prices. 
purchasers of billets are now sellers, as they are making more 
than enough for their own use, Prices for small lots are 
from $28 to $28.50, but 1,000-ton lots could be had for about 
$27. Foreign steel sells at $26 to $26.50. 

Finished Material.—The demand is a little stronger, but 
not enough to keep the mills busy. Owing largely to pooling 
arrangements, prices are unchanged. Some mills are closed, 
while others are working irregularly. Prices for carload lots 
are as follows: Best refined bar iron, 1.60c to 1.65c; ordinary 
bars, 1.50c to 1.55c; steel bars, 1.73'%c to 1.75c; plates, beams, 
channels, angles, 1.73¥%c to 1.75c. 

Old Material.—There is a little more business, but no im- 
provement in prices. We quote as follows, delivered: Old 
steel rails, $16.25 to $16.50; miscellaneous heavy steel, $16 to 
$16.50; low phosphorus scrap, $23 to $25; old steel axles, $18 
to $19;.0ld iron axles, nominal, $20 to $21; old iron rails, 
nominal, $19 to $19.50; old car wheels, nominal, $18 to $19; 
choice RR. No. 1 wrought, $16.50 to $17.50; country scrap, 
$14 to $15; machinery cast, $14 to $15; No. 2 light scrap 
(forge), $15 to $16; No. 2 light scrap (ordinary), $11 to $12; 
wrought turnings, $10.75 to $11.25; wrought turnings, choice 


While prices are 
Former 
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heavy, $12 to $12.50; cast borings, $7 to $7.75; stove plate 
$11.50 to $12. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, 
ROOM 1909, NO. 150 NASSAU SrT., Sept. 22, 


Pig Iron.—Although orders for small lots were the rule, 
the aggregate sales during the past week were larger than they 
have been for a similar period in some time. Sales agents say 
that it shows consumer's stocks ure either entirely exhausted, 
or very nearly so. They are strengthened in this belief by 
the pressure buyers bring to bear concerning immediate ship- 
ment, which forms a feature of nearly every order taken. The 
orders received range from 25 to 800 tons, but rarely go higher, 
One leading consumer here is gradually providing for his 
requirements for the balance of ihe year, and now and then 
can be found a buyer who has enough confidence in the situa- 
tion to give orders at present prices running into the new 
year, but the generality of buyers seem committed to the 
hand to mouth policy. Southern No. 2 foundry ‘s selling at 
$11 Birmingham, but there is good authority for the statement 
that $10.75 is being done. Northetn brands are responsible 
for most of the unsettled aspect the market has developed. 
It seems to be an absolute impossibility to get an accurate 
quotation. Northern No. 2 foundry, according to some re- 
ports, is selling mn this market at $16, yet the majority of sales 
agents declare that $16.50 is the minimum figure, while some 
maintain that $17 would be nearer the proper price. Some 
furnaces are said to be discouraging sales while the market 
remains in its present state. New York prices are as fol- 
lews: Northern No. 1 X foundry, $17 to $17.25; No. 2 X, 
$10.50 to $17; No. 2 plain, $16 to $16.50; Southern No. 1 foun- 
dry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 foundry, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 3 
foundry, $14.75 to $15; No. 4 foundry, $14.25 to $14.50. 

Rails.—General conditions are considered satisfactory. The 
claim that railroads are not providing for their requirements 
next year as weil as was expected, is met with the statement 
that the tonnage now booked for ‘hat period is fully as large 
as at this time a year ago, with extensive additional buying 
not likely to set in for another month or so. Standard sec- 
tions remain $28 at mill. 

Billets.—The best information obtainable here is that the 
pcol made no change in prices at its recent meeting. That its 
schedule is being cut in the market is a matter of general com- 
ment. We hear of a member of the pool making a sale of 
3,000 tons to a New England wire mill at close to $26 delivered, 
as against a $27 schedule, the reduced price being made to meet 
fereign competition. German billets can easily be had at $27 
ex ship, duty paid, while even better is intimated. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Co. has 
sold 23,000 tons to the New York Central Railroad. Officials 
of the company do not concur in the reports being circulated 
ecncerning the poor outlook, and after a most thorough in- 
quiry, in which architects were freely consulted, find that there 
are 200,000 more tons in sight now than at this time a year 
ago, with only projects sure to be carried to completion being 
teken into calculation. If those about which there is a little 
doubt were considered, the tonnage would be almost double. 
Interest just now is chiefly centered in the Blackwell's Island 
contract, which amounts to 43,000 tons, according to official 
figures, our statement last week being in error. The appro- 
priation by the city authorities would make the price about § 
cents, including the nickel steel ard erection. It is said here 
that no reliable concern could take the contract, without in- 
curring great loss. The bids go in in a few days, and some 
foreign interests are expected to compete. Sheets are only in 
tcir demand, and the buying is for the most part to meet im- 
mediate requirements. Bars continue to be a weak feature, 
and all sorts of quotations are going the rounds, with business 
slow. In plates only limited quantities are -being sold, with 
a tendency manifesting itself to insure buyers against decline 
New York prices are as follows: Beams and channels, 15 
irches and under, 1.75c to 1.90¢; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 1.75¢ 
to 1.90c; zees, 1.75c to 1.90¢; bulb angles, 2.05¢ to 2.35¢; deck 
beams, 2.05c to 2.25c; sheared steel plates, tank, 1.79¢ to 
1.8oc; flange, 1.90c to 2.10c; firebox, 2.10c to 2.20c; refined iron 
bars, 1.61¢ to 1.80c; soft steel bars, 1.70c to 1.75c; steel sheets, 

carloads, New York, No. 28, black, 2.90c to 3.05c; gal- 


il ize l, 75 and 2% off. 
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The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade 9d 
ROOM 1909, No. 150 NASSAU ST., Sept. 22. 


Pig Tin.—The market during the past week declined 
considerably, with the demand being as slow as it has 
been for weeks. Spot continues to command a good pre 
mium over October, on account of the very small arrivals 
for the month, which aggregate 1,597 tons, with 2,440 tons 
afloat. 
those available, would prevent it. The tone of the market 
is easier. In London during the week the lowest prices of 


No scarcity is expected, as arrivals ordered, and 


the year were recorded, with the general situation abound 
ing in many adverse features. Closing prices today at the 
Metal Exchange follow: Spot and September, 263%4c to 
27c; October, 26.15¢ to 26.35c. 
follows: Spot, £118 7s 6d; futures, £119. 

Copper.—Trading has the same dull appearance it has 
had for weeks. Quotations are entirely nominal, and the 
only important development of the week was the %c 
reduction in the “official” price of casting. Prices quoted 
below are being shaded in the open market from 4 to % 
cents, the latter being for casting. In London the mar 
ket declined on heavy offerings from America. Closing 
prices at the Metal Exchange today follow: Lake, 13%4c 
to 13%c; electrolytic, 1354c to 13%c; casting, 134c to 
13%c. London’s closings today follow: Spot, £56; fu- 
tures, £55 17s 16d. 

Lead.—Spot continues scarce and easily sells at 4.50c 
The trust during the week increased its price to 4.40c, with 
delivery in three weeks or so. In St. Louis the market 
is firm at 4.40c. London is £11 2s 6d. 

Spelter—Remains strong at 6.00c. St. Louis slightly 
weaker at 5.70c. London declined to £21. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is 7%c, Hallett’s 6%4c, and out 
side brands 534c to 6c. 

Quicksilver. Is quoted at $47.00 per flask of 76% pounds 
in lots of 100 flasks. 

Nickel.—Is selling at 40c to 47c for large lots down to 
a ton, and 50c and 6oc for smaller quantities 


London closed today as 


‘ 


London unchanged at £8 2s 6d. 





CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, | 
1111S MONADNOCK BLOCK. Sept. 22, } 


Western melters continue to buy copper in small lots, due 
to the high prices asked. Demand is only of moderate pro 
portions. Pig lead and spelter are firm, with an increasing 
shortage. We quote Lake copper, carloads, 133¢c to 13%c; 
casting, 13%c to 133%4c. Pig tin, carloads, 27'%c, lesser lots, 
27%c. Pig lead, 4.50c in 50 to 100-ton lots, and 43¢c to §c in 
small quantities; spelter, 5.70c in carload lots, and 6c to 6%4c 
in small quantities ; sheet zinc, 644c; antimony, 1034c to IIc for 


Cookson’s, and 934c for Hallett’s 





Proposed Banking of Valley Furnaces. 
(Special Telegram. ) 

PittssurG, Sept. 23.—A meeting of the merchant Bessemer 
furnace operators in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys will 
be held this week for the purpose of putting a 30-day shut 
down plan into operation. This plan was adopted once before 
—in the spring of 1898—dates being fixed when the furnaces 
each in turn would be banked or blown out for a period of 
30 days. 





Receiver for Eddystone Foundry & Machine Co. 
(Special Telegram. ) 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 23. 

receiver today by the United States Court, of the Eddystone 

Foundry & Machine Co., formerly known as the Gruson Iron 

Works, of Eddystone, Pa. The company manufactured special 
steel castings and did a jobbing foundry business. 


David Townsend was appointed 


The McConnell Asbestos & Covering Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has announced to the trade that it succeeds the Mc- 
Connell Asbestos Co., Ltd., and John A. McConnell & 
Co., with offices in the Farmers’ Bank Building. 
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LARGE GAS ENGINES. 





Very large gas engines will be among the most directly in- 
teresting features of the power plant exhibit at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair next year. The gas engine group will contain, 
to begin with, the largest gas engine in the world available for 
service by the spring of 1904. The engine in question will 
develop 3000 h. p., and will come from the works of the John 
Cockerill Co., of Seraing, Belgium. It will have a length over 
all of 67 feet and an extreme breadth to outside of dynamo 
of 21 feet. The engine will be of the horizontal two-cylinder 
type, each cylinder being 51 inches in diameter, with a stroke 
of 55 inches. The fly-wheel will have a diameter of 26 feet, and 
when the engine is developing 3,900 h. p. the revolutions will 
number 85 per minute. The exireme length of bed-plate 
proper will be 77 feet. About thirty tons of coal a day will 
be consumed in the generation of the gas for operating the 
engine. At the Paris exposition the Cockerill company ex 
hibited a 600-h. p. gas engine, and this item excited more 
interest and comment probably than any other individual topic 
in that exposition. The firm of A. Borsig, of Tegel, near 
Berlin, will contribute a 1750-h. p. Oschelhauser gas engine, 
and Julius Pintsch, of Berlin, will supply the gas producer for 
this engine. The total shipment of the Borsig engine and the 
Pintsch producer will be about S60 tons. The gas producer 
will be of sufficient capacity to furnish 2400 h. p., and when 
developing 1750 h. p. the exposition is called upon to give the 
Pintsch representatives 1575 pounds of anthracite coal per 
hour, and when not in operation, 50 pounds of coal per hour 
The producer will supply the engine direct, without any in- 
termediate storage tank. The Gasmotorenfabrik-Deutz, of 
Deutz, near Kéln, Germany, will contribute to the power 
plant a goo-h. p. gas engine, and the Allis-Chalmers Co., of 
Chicago, proposes to install an 1800-h. p. horizontal, two 
cylinder gas engine of the Augsburg-Niirnberg type. This 
engine is the design of the Vereinigte Maschinenfabrik Augs 
burg and Maschinenbaugesellschaft Niirnberg, A. G. of Niirn- 
berg, Germany, the right to build these engines in the United 
States having been recently acquired by the American firm 
he Allis-Chalmers engine will measure 60 feet over all, with 
The fly- 


wheel will be 16 feet in diameter, and when developing 1800 


an extreme width to outside of dynamo of 19 feet 


h. p. this engine will turn up to 92 revolutions per minute 
[Cassier’s Magazine. 


The Swedish Iron Mines. 

A foreign exchange has the following lhe first prac 
tical step in the direction of a further devetopment ot 
the principal iron ore mines in Sweden is to be found 
in the announcement that the Grangesberg-Oxelosund Traffic 
Co. has concluded a loan of 25,000,000 kronen, in the form of 
4% percent bonds redeemable at 103 percent, with a syndicate 
headed by the Deutsche bank. At the same time the Traffic 
Co. proposes to increase its capital by the issue of new 
shares, existing holders of two shares being entitled to one 
new share at the price of 1,150 kronen. The money realized 
from these transactions will be advanced mainly by way of 
loans to the Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara and the Gellivare 
Malmfalt Iron Ore Mining Co., the majority of whose shares 
are already in the possession of the Traffic Co. It may be 
remembered that the Swedish parliament a few months ago 
rejected the Government proposal to lend 20,000,000 kronen 
to the Traffic Co. or the iron ore companies for the purpose 
of extending the working operations of the latter, and the 
before-mentioned loan concluded with the Deutsche Bank and 
Scandinavian institutions was the only alternative the Traffic 
Co. could adopt. The latter have the option until 1905 of in 
creasing their holdings in the mining companies to the extent 
of controlling nine-tenths of the capital, and by means of the 
proposed advances they will practically become the owners 
of these extensive mines.” 

E. L. Vogel, for some years connected with the Chas. Mun 
son Belting Co., of St. Louis, and who resigned on the trans- 
fer of the business to other hands, has become connected with 
the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 54-56 South Canal St., Chicago, 
as special agent for the sale of its leather belting. 
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OLD LOW POINTS NOT TO BE EXPECTED. 

According to the vagaries of human nature, rather 
than according to the abilities or position of the 
speaker, the most opposite views are expressed as to 
the early future of the iron industry. The confusion 
arises from men according to their personality, taking 
different facts for the basis of their conclusions. One 
man assumes that the world has been wound up never 
to run down and a condition found at one end of the 
pendulum’s swing will be repeated at continued and 
regular periods. Another sees no likelihood of change 
from given conditions, once they have been established 
for a few months or possibly years. 

For nearly six months the trade has seen Besserher 
pig iron dropping at an average rate of almost exactly 
a dollar a month. For months previous it had been 
about $21 at Valley furnace. Back in 1897 the extreme 
low point had been recorded, when in the summer it 
touched $8.75; the average for the year 1898 was 
about $9.75, while in 1899 a high point of $25 was 
touched. 

As soon as this decline began, six months ago, the 
trade divided. One element at once saw a recession to 
a low point of $9 or $10, while another element saw the 
prospect in the near future of many furnaces going 
out of business because they could make pig iron for 
only a little bit less than it had previously sold at. A 
minority made feeble attempts to sort out the influ- 
ences likely to recur from those not likely to occur, but 
all such attempts were made in a half-hearted and un- 
certain spirit. As month by month the one extreme 
party saw the decline continue beyond expectation, 
while the other observed a resisting force to a rapid 
drop which had not been suspected, both lost confi- 
dence in their predictions with equal rapidity. 

In the problem of a manufacturer with a market 
which is not pressing for his product the items of in- 
terest on investment, taxes, profit, and minor fixed 


expenses do not enter. It is a question purely of cost 
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of assembled materials and cost of fabrication. To 
the Valley blast furnace, therefore, it is almost wholly 
a matter of labor cost, and the cost, delivered, of ore 
and coke. As to labor, it ought to be admitted frankly 
that there can be no early return to any such basis as 
prevailed in 1897. The low labor cost all over the 
country in that year was not suddenly reached; pro- 
duction cost kept falling for four years with an ex- 
panding market and increasing tonnage. The crucial 
point then is the cost of coke and ore. 

Standard Connellsville blast furnace coke sold as low 
as 85 cents a ton in 1894 and the recognized statis- 
tician of the region did not put the average price for 
the year at over one dollar a ton. Those who take a 
stray shot at predictions point out these low prices 
and intimate that their repetition will form one factor 
in duplicating the low record on Bessemer pig iron. 
Unfortunately there is an anachronism of three years, 
since 85-cent coke came in 1894 and $8.75 pig iron in 
1897. When coke was at its cheapest, Bessemer pig 
was over $10 at furnace, and when Bessemer pig was 
at its lowest, coke was from $1.55 to $1.75. If the best 
facts that are available be culled from history, there- 
fore, one could argue that the previous low point on 
pig iron should be broken. 

It is much more reasonable to base judgment, how- 
ever, upon the point that the extremely low wages in 
the coke industry in 1894 are not likely to be dupli- 
cated, and that all of the net advance of 75 percent 
in wages which has since occurred cannot be wiped 
out. It is still easier to grant that the accretion of 
value of coking coal in the ground can never be wiped 
out, but will rather be added to. The best coking coal 
land in the region was worth ten years ago but a very 
few hundred dollars an acre. Its present value cannot 
be stated, because none has formed the subject of a 
market transaction. Judged by less valuable coking 
coal land, however, it can safely be put at about $2,000 
an acre. A 10-foot vein means 15,000 tons of coal per 
acre, or about 9,000 tons of coke, so that the manu- 
facturer must set aside 22 cents a ton as depreciation, 
and the amount should be considerably larger to cover 
interest. There is no possibility of dollar coke under 
such conditions, and in fact about $1.75 represents the 
minimum to which a coke operator would be inclined to 
follow the market. The increased value of coking coal 
lands represents a permanent value, which will not 
rise and fall as general conditions are prosperous or 
otherwise. Nature is not duplicating the coal veins. 
The universe is not wound up never to run down. 

With iron ore land the same principle holds good, 
that a permanent value has been put upon such ores 
which exist only in certain quantities and which permit 
the manufacture of pig iron more cheaply than is pos- 
sible with other more extensive and less pure ores. 
That this value has been permanently placed upon the 
Lake Superior ores is indicated clearly enough in that 
the reserves in the South, being less pure but many 
times as extensive as those in the lake region, have ex- 
perienced but the slightest accretion in value, meas- 
ured in cents per ton in the ground. 

It is well, therefore, in attempting to forecast what 
the future may have in store, to draw a clear line be- 
tween conditions of the past which can be duplicated, 
and those which are practically impossible of dupli- 


cation. 
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SHOP RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


A nicely framed copy of a series of “rules and regu- 
lations” is a familiar object in many shops. Some- 
times the copy it not framed nor it is invariably in a 
conspicuous position, but somewhere and somehow the 
views of those in authority are presented in printed 
form and fastened to the wall in much the same spirit 
in which the flag is nailed to the mast. Usually the 
items on the list rehearse the time of stopping and 
starting work in the morning and the afternoon, and 
before and after the interval for lunch; the date on 
which the cashier pays wages, and many other matters 
of more or less importance. The latest recruit to the 
shop or office force requires a certain amount of in- 
formation in order that he can the sooner get into line 
and keep in step with his associates. The matter of 
rules is therefore an advantage to both the employer 
and the employe and renders the relationship between 
the two less susceptible to friction from misunder- 
standings. 

The employes of machine shops, foundries and steel 
plants are of an age when the really essential elements 
The 


more extensive the field covered by the regulations, 


in a set of regulations can be made in brief form. 


the less the prospect of their being read. On the other 
hand the briefer the announcement the more certainly 
it will take root in the memory. 

Unfortunately the tendency of the man drafting a 
set of regulations or, as is probably the case, adapting 
one from his neighbor’s code of shop laws, is to imi- 
tate contract construction. Better that everything be 
included than that even one desirable detail be omitted ; 
and so the document in omnibus style grows apace. 

The injunction to do or not to do the several things 
which the management may hold desirable or objec- 
tionable is taken as imperative and mutually agreeable 
when the employe commences work, but the real ef- 
fectiveness of the rules is of course in the enforcement 
of them. It is of little use to threaten the discharge of 
a workman unless actual dismissal follows the violation 
of the rule. In fact as was recently shown in an Eng- 
lish law suit, mentioned in The Jron Trade Review, the 
making of shop regulations is no protection to the em- 
ployer even when an employe is injured in consequence 
of an infraction of them. The employer must have 
followed the practice of enforcing penalties if he is to 
get the benefit of published regulations. 

A case in point was that of a youth fatally injured 
by an attempt to put a belt on a pulley. The shop rules 
and regulations specifically forbade the placing of belts 
on line shafts while the machinery was in motion. The 
rule was clear in terms and threatened the prompt dis- 
charge of anyone guilty of the practice. The relatives 
sued the firm for damages and in reply the rules were 
presented to show the position of the employer in 
regard to the cause of injury. Testimony was then 
introduced to prove that while the rule was emphatic 
its enforcement was a dead letter and the employer lost 
his case. 

How to secure the best heed to his rules is the em- 
ployer’s problem. 
as a requisite. 


We have already mentioned brevity 
A card from the foreman is a neat and 
easily handled form and could contain information of 
a far more useful character than the shop code of laws 
usually submits.’ There are shops and shops, with 
widely varying systems of handling time cards, tools 
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and supplies, etc. Give him a fair amount of time and 
the new workman will fit the place, providing he has 
the aptitude to meet average requirements. During 
this period he will acquire by the slow awkwardness of 
inquiry and blundering an acquaintance with the ways 
of the place. 

The drafting room would seem to offer a field for a 
definite system. There is no reason why draftsmen 
should not be in possession of a pamphlet presenting the 
style adopted by the office for drawings, tracings, etc. 
Such a dictionary for example as was described in The 
lron Trade Review of last week, avoids controversy, 
preserves in strict uniformity the practice established 
by the most competent authorities and thus maintains 
a high standard of efficiency. A pamphlet of this kind 
may be extended to the work of the machinist as has 
been done in the handbook for apprentices prepared by 
a leading machine tool builder, and a few shop rules 
incorporated where this addition is absolutely essential. 

There are many things that seem of doubtful expe- 
Not in all 
cases because they are of questionable benefit, but the 


diency for presentation in the shop code. 


good sense of the workman can be trusted, without 
undue suggestion, to follow the course that a good 
It is evi- 
dent that the assignment of wages, the misuse of tools, 


footing with his employer should prompt. 


buildings or supplies, the unauthorized assumption of 
dangerous work, the temporary leaving of the plant or 
even of work except upon matters of an urgent nature, 
do not need an edict from the manager to establish 
them as objectionable. A threat is not an agreeable 
argument and lacks all merit unless the penalty is im- 
Negligence is an 
eyesore to the conscientious workman as well as to the 


partially and promptly enforced. 


foreman and employer, and general rules are imperti- 
nent in many cases of this kind. A direct reprimand 
of the injudicious is more forceful than any series of 
written rules. At the same time the workman who 
cannot readily recognize the necessity of certain re- 
strictions calculated to insure safety and efficiency 
should be eliminated from a class that as a rule has a 


long memory for poor work, 


Pools Among Foreign Plate Manufacturers. 


It is understood that the German steel plate makers 


have entered, or are about to enter, into a syndicate ar- 


rangement with respect to output and prices. In this con- 
nection British advices are that there is a possibility of 
the Scotch and English steel plate makers reviving their 


understanding. 


Sloss-Sheffield Co., at the 
meeting at which the regular quarterly dividend of 13% per- 


The quarterly report of the 
cent was declared on preferred stock, shows that the net earn- 
ings increased from $311,969 in 1902, to $327,326 in 1903. The 
surplus June 1 was $2,071,717 


At the meeting of the American Steel Foundries, 
| 


held last week, of the seven directors whose terms expired, all 


annual 


were re-elected except Donald H. Mann, in whose place Geo. 
L Peabody was elected he directors elected were: C. M. 
Schwab, E. H. Gary, Alfred Clifford, Charles Miller, J. M. 
Schoonmaker, S. R. Callaway, George L. Peabody. More than 


go percent the shares of the company’s stock was repre- 


sented and all action taken was unanimous, 


> Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, has purchased 


an additional seven acres of land adjoining the site of its 


Eliza blast furnace plant at a cost of about $150,000, 


ne oe 
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The Labor Situation. 


A TIE-UP OF THE STEEL CORPORATION’S ORE FLEET. 


A controversy, due ostensibly to a very small grievance and 
iliustrating in a very striking manuer the extremes to which 
labor unions will often go, has already resulted in 48 steam- 
ships of the Pittsburg Steamship Co., carrying ore on the 
Great Lakes, being retired from service and may cause a 
general suspension of navigation. The Masters’ and Pilots’ 
Association really had no grievance against the steel cor- 
poration, but started the trouble because Capt. Frank C. Rae, 
of the steamer Clemson, of the Provident Steamship Co., would 
not join the union and engaged his father, who is not a union 
man, as a mate on the Clemson. The fact that A. B. Wolvin, 
general manager of the steel corporation’s fleet, is manager 
also of the Provident Steamship Co., was the sole excuse 
given for masters and mates leaving the vessels of the steel 





ccrporation. 

Back of this matter, however, there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of both the corporation and the 
masters. The latter claim that gradually, in recent years, 
their authority, especially in the employment of mates and 
engineers, has been taken from them, these men being engaged 
directly by the officers of the Pittsburg Steamship Co. The 
masters also complain of numerous small matters, including 
the elaborate reports of various kinds and detailed records 
which they are required to keep. On the other hand, the 
company does not relish the idea of the masters being mem 
bers of a union, but feels that the masters, being in charge of 
the vessels, should represent the company, just as a superin- 
tendent of a steel plant does, and be responsible in no way 
to a union. Officers of the company have recently conferred 
quietly with some of the masters concerning their abandon 
ment of the union. For this reason, and also because the 
company has shipped about all the ore it needs for this season, 
Manager Wolvin was not in a mood to grant unreasonable 
demands of masters and pilots and has ordered the steamships 
out of commission as they arrived at Lake Erie ports. 

A new complication arose. a few days ago, when the Pitts- 
burg Steamship Co. arranged with several other vessel 
owners to have their steamships tow the barges of the steel 
corporation fleet. The Masters’ and Pilots’ Association 
threatened to call off masters and pilots of all vessels towing 
such barges and in one or two cases there has been wrangling 
about taking the lines of barges, but as yet no captain has 
refused to do so. At a meeting of vessel owners, held Sept. 
22, at which all the Cleveland owners were represented, it 
was decided to take the barges even if it caused a general tie 
up. The following was adopted: 

“Whereas, the present strike on the Great Lakes seems to be 
without cause or justification; and 

“Whereas, it is important for the future carrying trade on 
the Great Lakes that the owners of the vessels should unite 
in all proper manner and insure a successful continuation of 
their business without vexatious interruptions; now be it 

“Resolved, That the owners here assembled pledge one 
another to united action even to the extent of laying up their 
boats if necessary; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a committee of five to devise ways and 
means be appointed by the chair.” 

The members of the committee appointed are: A. B. Wol 
vin, J. C. Gilchrist, C. L. Hutchinson, J. H. Sheadle and H. 
Coulby. It was also decided that all masters be ordered to 
report to owners’ offices in Cleveland as soon as their vessels 
arrive at Lake Erie ports, the object being to determine whether 
the men intend to stay on their vessels or obey the commands 
of the union. It is known that the better element of the 
captains is strongly opposed to the action of the union. A 
number called Tuesday at the office of the Pittsburg Steamship 
Co. to talk over the situation with the company’s representa- 
tives. They were dispose to take a reasonable view of the 
matter. The action of the union up to date was taken by the 


executive committee without the approval of the advisory 
board, whose members were sailing when the agitators on 
land were in session. A meeting of the union is being held as 
this article is written and Gefinite action may be taken, which 
may improve or still further complicate matters. 
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About two-thirds of the 1€,430,000 tons of ore shipped this 
season up to Sept. 1 belongs to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. More than one-third of the vessels of its fleet are 
now out of commission, and even if the barges are towed by 
other companies, there will be a large curtailment of ship- 
ments for the remainder of the season. It will be remembered, 
however, that last season the steel corporation brought down 
about 25 percent more ore than it required for the year, 
probably mindful of the possibilities of just such emergencies 
as the present one. 


A COUNTER-MOVEMENT IN THE MILLER CASE. 


The controversy that has arisen in labor circles over the 
action of President Roosevelt in the now celebrated Miller case 
has prompted an Indianapolis manufacturer to take the matter 
up from the employer’s and free workman’s side. The follow- 
ing letter to Commissioner DuBrul, of the N. M. T. A., is self- 
explanatory : 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Sept. 21, 1903. 
Mr. E, F. DuBrut, 

Commissioner National Metal Trades Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: The unexampled gall that organized labor js 
again displaying, through the action of the Central Labor body 
at Washington, in denouncing the President for his course in 
the Miller case, and calling on organized labor the country 
over to bombard the President with petitions, it seems to me 
calls for some action on the part of employers to counteract 
this move. For there can be no doubt that it is possible 
for organized labor, through the course it proposes to take, 
to wield some influence favorable to its demands, if unchal- 
lenged by the respectable element that wants fair play. 

Does it not strike you that this Miller incident presents an 
opportunity for employer and non-unionist to go on record 
and deluge the President with letters endorsing his course? 
lhe National Metal Trades Association ought to become active 
in this, as should every other similar body. 

A letter of commendation will go to the President signed 
by one hundred of our non-union men, and I don’t doubt 
that non-union men in every one of our members’ shops will 
take similar action if the matter is brought to their attention. 

There is no question in my mind that the President's course 
is largely responsible for the reaction that has set in against 
the abuses of organized labor, and he ought to be encouraged, 
and the fact emphasized that the country is with him on this 
question. Yours truly, 

INDIANAPOLIS Drop Forcrnc Co. 
(Signed) Ferp BARNICKOL, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


O’CONNELL’S SOUND ADVICE. 

James O’Connell, president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, has issued from the headquarters of that 
organization, Washington, D. C., a circular letter to the 100,000 
members of the association in the United States and Canada, 
advising them to be extremely cautious in making demands 
on manufacturers for higher wages or shorter hours at this 
time. He declares that serious trouble and probable indus- 
trial paralysis are likely to follow any great demands on the 
part of the machinists. President O’Connell calls attention 
to conditions which prevail in this country, and asserts that 
manufacturers in many localities have found it difficult to pay 
union wages and compete with other manufacturers. 

He further says that many of these manufacturers have 
endeavored to meet these conditions by reducing their force 
of workmen and by attempting to reduce wages or increase 
the hours of work. 

“In view of these conditions,” says President 
“officers of local lodges will see that it is necessary to adopt a 
conservative policy in dealing with the manufacturers. There 
should be no hasty and inconsiderate strikes called and 
everything should be done to preserve the most harmonious 
relations with employers.” 


O’Connell. 


A NON-UNION EMPLOYE MURDERED. 

William H. Collins, a non-union employe of the Parry Car- 
riage Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, was assaulted Sept. 20 by a 
union hod carrier named Davis, and died the following day. 
lhe witnesses say that the trouble began in a discussion of 
unionism, which Collins tried to avoid. This so incensed 
Davis that he struck Collins with a club The Parry em- 
ployes recognize the murderous attack as a direct result of 
the many threats of labor leaders, including Samuel Gompers, 
to unionize the plant in which they are employed. They say 
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nearly every man in the plant has been approached since 
Gompers was here and has been asked if he would not join 
a union if one was formed among the Parry employes. As a 
rule the employes have replied that they did not want to join 
a union. These refusals have been followed by threats 





CANADIANS FOR FREE LABOR. 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ convention, which has just 
closed its session at Toronto, devoted much attention to labor 
The keynote was sounded by the retiring presi 


questions. 
Gent, Cyrus A. Birge, when he said: 
“] venture to say that there is no manufacturer within the 


sound of my voice who is not willing to hear any legitimate 
grievance presented by his employes, and willing to deal with 
it upon its merits There are rights, however, which are 
sacred to every British citizen, an these must be maintained, 
and there are questions which permit of no argument or com 
promise. The workingman of Canada must never forfeit his 
right to sell his labor where he desires. The employer of 
Canada must correspondingly be free to purchase without in 
terference such labor as he requires. The value of labor must 
be fixed by the capability of the seller. In justice to our best 
werkingmen, capability must not be handicapped by incapacity 
It is our duty as citizens not only to defend our own righ‘s 
but to defend the rights of our workingmen. On these prin 
ciples we must stand or fall together.” 

The special committee appointed at the convention of 1902 
to inquire into labor questions submitted its report No 
reasonable employer, the report said, would refuse to discuss 
with his workmen the issues of shorter hours or higher wages 
but the perverted province of labor unions extended far beyond 
these questions. Why should any body of men be permitted 
t> unionize the shop or factory of his employer? In every 
trade or community there were many who were opposed to 
unionism and who stood for freedom of contract This was 
their right. Yet the demand of unionism was to compel a man 
Why should or 
ganized labor be permitted to limit the number of apprentices? 


Young Canadians were every day prohibited from learning the 


to join the organization or leave the shop 


trades for which they were naturally fitted. Then, again, why 
should organized labor be permitted to control and limit the 
output of our factories? Three times had a bill been intro 
duced into the Canadian Parliament to legalize in every trade 
a label which meant the boycoit of the goods manufactured by 
the free workingmen of Canada. Today industrial progress 
was retarded and thousands of dollars lost because certain 
werkingmen refused to use or work upon the honest goods 
turned down by their free tellow workingmen And new 
perers were published slandering 2s “unfair” certain manuf 
turers and their employes who have had the courage to assert 
and hold out for their individual rights. Innocent women ane 
ch:ldren were bt inded with the vilest epithets and subrecte 
to the meanest social injustices because their relatives did not 
helong to some certain labor organization. The cause of thes¢ 
cecnditions was ascribed to the fact that labor organizations 
in Canada were irresponsible bodies before the law. Another 
cause rested in the encouragement given to labor unions and 
their methods by politicians. 

This was, above all else, to be regretted, that for fear of of 
fending organized labor, politicians, entrusted with the welfare 
of the citizens of this country, were standing today as wit 
nesses of these conditions, and instead of retaining a free hand 
to control the situation from an impartial standpoint, they 
were actually confiding to ardent and prejudiced labor leaders 
positions of trust in the very departments dealing with these 
matters 

The convention adopted the following declaration of prin 
ciples : 

1. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association is not oppose 


‘ 


to organized labor as such, but is unalterably opposed to 
liiegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of em 
ployer or employe. 

2. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association disapproves 
of strikes and lockouts and favors an equitable adjustment of 
all differences between employers and employes by any amicable 
method which will preserve the rights of both parties. 

3. No person should be refused employment in Canada, or 
in any way discriminated against on account of membership 
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or non-membership in any labor organization, and there should 
be no interference with any emoloye who is not a member of 
a labor organization by members of such organization 

4. With due regard to contracts, it is the right of the em 
pioye to leave his employment whenever he desires, and It is 
tne right of the employer to discharge any employe when he 
sees fit. 

5. Employers must be free to employ their work people at 
weges mutually satisfactory without interference or dictation 
n the part of individuals or organizations not directly parties 
to such contracts. 

6. Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in the 
monagement of their business in determining the amount and 
quality of their product, and in the use of any methods O: 
systems of factory management which are just and equitable 

7. In the interest of employes and employers of the country, 
no limitation should be placed upon the opportunities of any 
person to learn any trade to which he or she may be adapted 

8. The Canadian Manufacturers 
Canadian labor unions should be incorporated national organi 
zations, governed by Canadian officials and free from foreign 
ccntrol, 


Association believes that 


ORGANIZING WILL PROCEED. 

It was decided at the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, held in New York 
Sept. 18, that the work of organizing the employers of the 
United States, to place them in a position to cope with organ 
ized labor, should begin without delay President Parry 
was given full power to proceed at once in the matter, and 
within a few days will issue a call, asking all trades and 
employing associations, citizens’ alliances, manufacturers’ clubs 
and associations and all business organizations in general to 


elect delegates to a convention at which shall be taken the pre- 


liminary steps toward forming a _ national federation or 
association of employers, composed of the organizations named 

his is the development of the suggestion made by President 
Parry at the New Orleans convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers. It is the belief of the association 
that it is time to act withont delay, and that the plan de 
cided on is the best method of getting at the union labor 


problem 





LABOR NOTES. 


A labor union which has as a fundamental principle oppo- 
sition to all strikes and which favors settling disputes with 
employers by arbitration has been organized in St. Louis. The 
organization is to be known as the Independent Brass Work 
ers. Delegates representing the brass workers in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland and other cities met the 


local craftsmen Sept. 20 in a conference which resulted in 


the formation of the union. A declaration of principles was 
drafted and submitted to a committee that will report at the 
next meeting to be held in Chicago Thanksgiving day. In 


the declaration the members are pledged to not inaugurate a 
strike and all will be required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. The new union will be independent of 
other labor organizations 

The Morse Iron Works & Dry Dock Co., of Brooklyn. and 
the 3urlee Drv Dock Co of Port Richm nd. Staten Island 


ire suing presidents of several lodges of the International As 
sociation of Machinists for $20,000 each because of damages 


caused by strikes ordered by the defer 


lants among the plain 
tiffs’ workmen during the summer 

After a long debate the Central Federated Union. of New 
York City, suspended the Blacksmiths’ and the Blacksmiths’ 
Helpers’ Unions for failure to obey an order of the central 
igreement which 
they signed with the New York Metal Trades Association 


he blacksmiths into trouble provided 


body issued two weeks ago to repudiate an 
lhe agreement that g 
that there should be no sympathetic strikes in trade disputes 
and was entered into while conferences were going on re 
garding the genera! strike of the marine machinists for a 
minimum wage rate of $3 a day. 


The International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers is in session this week in St. Louis. Sam 
Parks, the notorious walking delegate of New York, is mak- 


ing a fight on Frank Buchanan, president of the association, 
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on account of the recent suspension of New York’s union, No. 
2, by President Buchanan. 

Eighty employes of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at work 
on the erection of an open-hearth building at the Centra! 
Iron Works, Harrisburg, Pa., are on a strike, because of the 
refusal of the steel company to discharge some non-union 
workmen. 

The strike at the Jefferson mill iron plant of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. is still on, with conditions exactly as they 
were when the strike was started Sept. 8. Sept. 19 was pay 
day, and the men were given the money due them. 

On Friday, Sept. 25, a committee of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation, consisting of seven members appointed from the 
largest lodges of the organization, will meet in Pittsburg for 
the purpose of investigating the charges preferred against 
President Shaffer. From two very importanr conferences of 
the association, one held at Cleveland, and attended by all of 
the vice presidents, and the sheet conference in Pittsburg, 
President Shaffer was absent. At this hearing he will have 
an opportunity of explaining. Vice President George F. 
Harbin, of the Sixth District of the Amalgamated Association, 
including Youngstown, O. mills, has been relieved from the 
duties of his office for the non-payment of dues. 

The boilermakers employed in the Big Four shops in Dela- 
ware, O., went out on strike Sept. 22 because of the refusal of 
the road to grant them an increase from 30 tg 35 cents an hour. 
No difficulty was experienced in securing men to fill the 


strikers’ places. 


Eastern Furnaces to Restrict Output. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York. Sept. 23.—Representatives of Eastern furnaces 
met in this city yesterday to consider some steps proposed in 
view of the present condition of the pig iron market. Those 
in attendance were principally members of furnace companies 
in New Jersey and the Lehigh and Schuylkill Valleys, the 
combined output represented being about 5,000 tons daily. Tt 
was the general sentiment that production should be restricted, 
with furnaces in each locality working in harmony as to the 
time and extent of the restriction. It is expected that produc 
tion will be curtailed at least 10 percent for the next three 
months. The possibilities of wage reductions are also a factor. 
but there is to be no concerted action on this point. Ths 
furnaces represented in the mevement will not organize into 
an association, nor will any attempt be made to fix prices, 
past efforts in this direction having proved of little avail. 


Pencoyd Works Shutting Down. 

On Friday and Saturday of last week 500 men in the rolling 
mills of the Pencoyd Iron Works, Pencoyd, Pa., were laid off, 
and it is considered likely that many more will be let out in 
the near future, possibly to the extent of making 3,000 men 
idle. President Charles Major gave the following statement 
to Philadelphia papers: 

“There is a probability of the steel and rolling mills at 
Pencoyd shutting down for lack of orders. This lack is due 
to labor troubles. The American Bridge Co., which gets most 
of the material made at Pencoyd, has twenty thousand tons of 
fabricated material at New York awaiting opportunity to erect 
it. There may be found several hundred cars in Jersey City 
waiting to be handled. The rolling mills at Pencoyd have 
enough orders to run for two weeks. It will depend upon 
receipt of orders for material whether these mills will have to 
close down entirely or not. Other departments of the works 
at Pencoyd have work for a longer period.” 

Five of the hot mills of the South Sharon, Pa., plant of the 
American Tn Plate Co. resumed operations this week, and 
the remaining fifteen mills will resume operations as soon 
as repairs can be made. During the shut down several sets 
of new cold rolls have been installed and five new tinning 
stacks have been built. 

The coal land contest between the Government and the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., which has occupied the atten- 


tion of the Pueblo Land Office and the Washington au 


thorities for the last four months has been settled by 
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compromise. The steel company will pay $20 per acre, 
the price asked for the coal land, instead of $2.50 paid for 
timber and stone land claims. It is understood the Colo. 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. will pay about a half million dollars. 
The Victor Fuel Co. has also settled with the Government 
on the same basis on a large number of coal land claims 
taken up under the timber and stone act. 


Speyer & Co. Will Foreclose Mortgage. 

he Consolidated Lake Superior Co. being unable to raise 
the money to pay off the mortgage of Speyer & Co., foreclos- 
ure proceedings are now imminent. The Speyer loan is for 
$5,500,000 and was due last July. Charles H. Tweed, repre- 
senting the Speyer syndicate, said: 

“We have been lenient with the company. We will prob- 
ably foreclose the loan, selling the collateral pledges with us 
at auction. The syndicate will seek reimbursement for its 
outlay.” 

As roughly estimated by Vice President Sanborn, the prop- 
erties are likely to go for $10,000,000. These are properties 
against which securities of the par value of $100,000,000 were 
issued, and in which, according to official statements. $30,000,- 
000 in actual money has been invested 

F. H. Clergue has been at the Soo within a few days with 
several Englishmen, inspecting the Copper Reduction Works. 
recently completed, which, it is understood, he desires to ac- 
quire. He is said to have men exploring the Sudbury district 
for desirable property 

Car Wheel Consolidation. 

The National Car Wheel Co., of Rochester, N. Y.. a 
consolidation of seven of the largest car wheel plants in 
the East and Central West, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $9,000,000 at Albany, N. Y. The directors 
of the company are Frank D. Russell and Charles P 
Chapin, of Rochester; Charles A. Maher, of Cleveland: 
Charles V. Slocum, of Pittsburg; William T. Goodnow. 
of Sayre, Pa.; James R. Burnett, Howard C. Smith, For- 
syth Wicks and Beverly R. Robinson, of New York. The 
following plants are included in the _ consolidation: 
Rochester Car Wheel Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Maher Car 
Wheel Co., Cleveland, O.; Cayuta Wheel Co., Sayre, Pa.; 
Keystone Car Wheel Co., Pittsburg; Ramapo Car Wheel 
Co., Ramapo, N. Y.; Maryland Car Wheel Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; and the New York Car Wheel. Works, Buffalo, N. Y 


To Handle Steel Corporation Exports. 

The constituent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation have organized the United States Steel Prod 
ucts Export Co. for the purpose of handling and further 
developing the export trade of these companies. J. A. 
Farrell, at present general sales agent for exports of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., has been made general man- 
ager of sales. During the past two years the American 
Steel & Wire Co. and the National Tube Co. have done a 
big export business, but the other companies of the steel 
corporation paid no attention to the export trade owing 
to the heavy home demand. With the falling off in home 
consumption an outlet for steel products is to be estab- 
lished abroad and the export trade is to be greatly devel- 
oped. This new company will handle all exports and a big 
saving in ocean freight rates is expected by making ship- 
ments for all the companies thus making it possible to 
charter vessels for combined shipments 

The United States Steel Products Export Co. expects 
that finished products will form the main portion of its 
business, as there is now little or no chance to compete 
abroad with raw material or the semi-finished product. 
Latest advices from England are that, German billets are 
delivered at Manchester at $21.50 to $22, and American 
steel to compete with this would need to be sold at $16, 
Pittsburg. But even at this price, efforts by the steel 
manufacturers to place steel in British markets would 
undoubtedly be met by still further concessions on the 


part of the German syndicate 
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POSITION OF INDEPENDENT IRON ORE PRODUCERS. 


In view of the absorption of iron mines and iron ore de- 


7 


posits by the United States Steel Corporation, it Is suggested 


that the independent producers may be obliged to form a 
+} 


urzon of some kind to save themselves from being driven out 

the market, or being forced to depend upon their great 
rival for ore The two alternatives would probably lead to 
the same end, giving the corporation absolute control of the 
on trade. As matters stand at present, no single independent 
concern can oppose the trust in the competition for mines. 

Its command of capital, and of means of transportation also, 
enables it to secure properties easily, and to shut out others 
when it may seem expedient. The prices paid may be high, but 
1¢ ore is secured, 

4 combination of the independent iron and steel concerns, 
on the one hand, and of the independent ore producers on 
the other, seems to have many points to recommend it, even 
if it is not absolutely necessary. The main difficulty would be 
in the preliminary arrangements, and in limiting the com 
bination to the single purpose of supplying ore. Many of the 
mine operators would welcome some arrangement of the kind, 
At 


ailment 


vhich would secure them a market for their 





present, they can find that; but with any marked ct 
of iron production, the trust might find it expedient to keep 
its mines open and sell ore, rather than to disband its forces 
nd close some of its mines 

; 


[his suggestion—which is not original with us, but comes 


from a mine operator—certain eserves consideration. We 
do not fndicate, at present, how it can be carried out. Much 


planning of details and adjustment of various interests would 


: ' 
required. Some independent concerns already own mines, 
night be reluctant to joint in such a movement, holding 
themselves eady ite but ne rganization could be 
" 1, ‘ ’ . 
n with em, to which they might p1 y be willing 
idhere itt ’ | ngineering 1M vw Journal 


The Iron Trade Still Prosperous. 
In the current issue of the Bulletin, General Manager 
Swank makes the following editorial comment, in evident re 
buttal of the belief entertained in some quarters that the tron 


e must either be in a state of boom or of extreme depres 


It has been recognized for some time that the boom in the 
iron trade of this country which began with the early weeks 
of 1800 has come to an end It would be chronologically cor 
rect to sav that it ended with the close of the first half of 1903, 
when it became evident to all observers that the urgent 
demand for iron and steel in nearly all forms was slackening 
and that some iron and steel prices were weakening These 


indications of the subsidence of a boom that was then exactly 


four vears and a half old have since been still more notice 


é Rut it is an error to assume that the end of the boom 


means an end of prosperity for the iron trade. Consumption 
at an enormous rate, few works have been 
| 


sed even temporarily by a lessened demand for their prod 


prices are simply being adjusted to more normal 
conditions his is the whole story up to the present time 


We see no occasion for apprehension about the immediate 
future lhe remainder of this year promises to be a busy 
period for nearly all our iron and steel manufacturers and for 
those who furnish their raw materials. Last year we im 
ported over a million tons of iron and steel because our own 
manufacturers could not, for various reasons, supply the d« 

mand, and imports on old orders are still heavier than we 
like to see them. We are now able to meet our iron and steel 


wants. In this fact alone there is great encouragement. Our 


imports of iron and steel should now rapidly decline and our 
exports should materially increase 

Che F. H. Buhl club building, Sharon, Pa., was dedicated 
last week and turned over t the citv of Sharon by its 
donors, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Buhl. In addition to a library 
of 6,000 volumes the building contains a gymnasium, b 
liard and pool rooms, bowling alleys, smoking and ing 
ing rooms. The cost of the club house complete is esti 


mated at S2s0.000. while the « st of 1t8 maintenance Ss ¢s 


timated at $16,000 annually 
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GERMAN OPINION OF AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


At the instance of the Association of German Iron and 
Steel Producers and Allied Societies, Messrs. Luez and 
Boeker, of Dusseldorf and Remscheid respectively, re- 
cently paid a visit to the United States for the purpose of 
investigating the American conditions of producing iron 
and steel and constructing machinery in order that Ger 
man firms might be made acquainted with the position of 
iffairs and the probability of American works becoming 
serious competitors in European markets in the near fu 
ture [he opinion of Mr. Boeker is that although there 
is little danger of the American companies offering severe 
competition in the case of pig iron, it is extremely prob 


ible that they will endeavor to dispose of abroad at low 
prices quantities of rails, steel bars, constructional iron 
ind steel, sheets and wire immediately on a reaction tak 
ing place in the home industry. The Transatlantic works 
will the better be able to do this as a result of the presen 
production in bulk 1e extended use of automatic machin 
ery, and by the cheap supplies of coal. In these circum 
stances Mr. Boeker entertains the view that Germany re 
quires a protective duty of a lasting character against this 
American danger Nevertheless, he suggests that the 


German works should copy the Americans by introducing 


labor-saving machinery as far as possible so as to re 
luce the ost ot prod tion, and also by the specialization 

branches of manufactur Mr. Luez, who confirms the 
previous observations in regard to competition in iron and 
steel productions, adds that the Americans possess, apart 


from the natural mineral deposits, material advantages in 


nsequence of the low freight rates due to the co-opera 


mn of the railways, canals, and shipping companies. In 
e case of machinery he states that the German machines 
re equally as good as those made in the United States, 
nd that the cost of production is practically the same 
differences only arising where the American works con 


struct machines in bulk—-that is to say, repetition work 
na large scale The two experts agree in the general 


statement that the so-called American danger has been 


exaggerated, at events in relation to European mat 
kets 
Coal Production in Germany. 
»f coal in Germany in the first seven months 
f is year was 65,847,206 tons, as compared with 60,228,861 
he corres] ling period of 1902; of lignites, 25,205,385 
compared with 23,623,831 tons; of coke, 6,535,765 tons, 
S yn pare 1 with 5,054,350 1 nd / briquettes, 5,740,045 
npared with 4,992,619 tor here was accordingly 
crease 5,618,345 tons in the output of coal in Germany 
July 31 this year, an increase of 1,581,554 tons in the pro 
ctior f lignites increase { 1,481,406 tons in the pro 
ction of coke, and an increase of 748,026 tons in the pro 
n of briquette the coal, lignites, coke and briquettes 
ed in Germany in the first seven months of this year, 
Prussia contributed 61,472,520 tons of coal, 21,077,596 tons of 
tes, 6,493,02¢ s of coke, and 5,025,603 tons of briquettes 
extractior e Breslau district in first half of 
was 14,276,793 tons, as mpared with 13,735,312 
he rresponding period of 1902; of the Halle dis 
3,783 tor mpared with 5,057 tons; of the Klausthal 
34 847 ’ mpared with 324,046 tons; of the 
30,062,278 tons, as compared with 27,613,340 
33 compared 
5.010813 
eH n Wor P ‘ P roe ndustries 
\', rret P tota " 9 . re Ny ; 21. entailing 
s of $75,000 d thrown 200 1 t of employment 
re ! t ki wi | t 1s est ms of incen 
S1 1 tre n ke vel recently harged employes 
g p reat » “get evel e buildings 
e od wit! stly 1 iner\ In the office building, also 
lars’ worth of patterns. The 
partially covered | in insurance of $35,000. Work of 
wl e at once undertaken lhe Hammond 
Works w organized in 1900, the principal owners being 


\\ m H nd, of Warren, and Thomas H. Hammond, 
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THE BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


The position in the iron and steel trades is now, per- 
haps, hardly so strong as it was last week, and the slight 
improvement which then took place has been barely main- 
tained. There has been an easing down in warrants, both 
Scotch and Cleveland brands, and in other directions 
prices have a weaker tendency, while there are no lacking 
instances in which they are quotably lower. At the same 
time, there is no general change, and some classes of ma- 
terial are firm at recent prices, while others have a 
stronger tendency. Business, for the most part, continues 
to be of only moderate dimensions, and the improvement 
which was expected in the pig iron trade this month has 
not yet made its appearance, with the result that there is 
a good deal of disappointment among makers, which is re 
sponsible, perhaps, for the rather weaker aspect of the 
situation. The demand for finished iron and steel varies a 
good deal, according to the class of material, but is, on the 
whole, not very active. 

Pig Iron.—In this branch of the iron and steel trade 
there has been a rather weaker tone since our last. This 
has been marked in the Cleveland district, where warrants 
have declined to lower figures than have been known for 
over a month, and, although makers’ iron has not followed 
this decline to its full extent, No. 3 foundry is 6d per ton 
cheaper on the week, while No. 4 is also down. Business 
in ordinary Cleveland iron, however, is fairly active in this 
district, although there has been no improvement, as was 
expected; and there is very little in the way of stocks, 
except that in the warrant stores. In some other districts, 
the better tone reported last week has been maintained. 
Lancashire prices, for instance, remain without quotable 
change, 53s 6d net being about the average figure for No. 
3 foundry, while the list basis of Lincolnshire manufac 
turers remains unchanged, and, in some instances, they are 
securing 6d above it. Derbyshire brands have also been 
firming up, and the low-cut quotations of a few weeks 
back are unobtainable. Hematite iron is dull, and for East 
Coast varieties prices are easier, owing to the depression 
in the local steel trade, and the position of producers is 
rendered more difficult by the price of rubio ore which 
the Spanish mine owners are keeping up, the c. i. f. price 
at Middlesbrough being 15s 4™%4d. 

Public stores stocks in tons: 


Sept. 10, Sept. 11, Increase or 


1903. 1902. Decrease 
Connal’s at Glasgow....... 12,650 41,700 —29,050 
Connal’s at Middlesbrough. 134,200 127,900 L 6,300 
Connal’s at Middlesbrough, 
re eo te 8 ag 300 300 
West Coast hematite...... 16,800 28,200 11,400 
N. E. R. Stores Middles 
ee oe Srey Gawass  . <d dese 
ss 04 oui cheea cae 163,950 198,100 34,150 


Net 


decrease 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.—The market for finished 
material has some favorable and some unfavorable fea 
tures, and it is not easy to decide which predominate, al 
though, unfortunately, it is to be feared that the latter are 
the more numerous. Shipbuilding material remains in 
very weak demand, both in the Clyde and in the North of 
England. On the Tees, however, steel ship plates remain 
at £5 12s 6d and iron ship plates at £6 10s, as makers can 
not see their way to reduce prices unless they can get 
cheaper raw materials. Steel ship angles in the same 
center, are at £5 10s, and iron ship angles at £6 5s. Rails, 
too, are not so active as they were, and, in Middlesbrough, 
are now obtainable at £5 for heavy varieties, while cast 
iron railway chairs have been reduced to £3 10s. In other 


branches of the trade, however, there is a more satisfac 
tory state of affairs to report. In iron bar trade seems to 
be holding its own well, and 
associated makers have made no change in their list rates 
merchants, who have been under-quoting, have leveled up 
their prices to the official standard. Lantashire bars, de- 
livered Manchester, are now firm at £6 8s up to £6 Ios; 


Lancashire, although the 
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with North Staffordshire qualities at £6 10s to £6 15s. Stee] 
billets are in rather more demand, and the fact that Ger- 
man material of this class is stiffening in price, is a sign 
of the state of the market. Lancashire billets range from 
£4 12s 6d to £4 13s 6d, and German from £4 8s to £4 10s. 
In South Staffordshire, too, there is a stronger tone. 
Orders for larger lines were forthcoming in _ several 
branches of the trade, and common bars were realizing 2s 
6d per ton more than last week. 














| 
Sept. 10, | Sept.3, | Se 
190% | 100 | on it 
al 
IRON ORE— s. d. s. d | s. 4d. 
Rubio, Middlesbrough....................... 15 6 5 6 | 16 0 
| A sie ace eee saci 14 6 14 6 4 3 
Pottery Mine, N. Staffordshire... 26 | 20 6 20 6 
Hematite, West Coast (at mines)....... 1466 | 16 6 16 0 
PIG IRON— 
No. 3 foundry, Middlesbrongh.......... 46 | 47 0 | 53 3 
Cleveland basic iron, mixed numbers 49 0 49 0 55 6 
. | REI a Nil SaaS eae 46 3% 46 10% 53 4% 
Scotch warrants, Glaxgow... winivocael —_ 51 Th¢ 57 9 
Hematite warrants, W. Coast............ 55 5 sO 60 ll 
Cold blast egal 8. Staffs........... 15 0 ) 150 | 1060 
Welsh hematite... b. eid 58 0 | 58 0 | 63 6 
MANUFACTURED IRON AND STEEL— £. s. d. | £.8.d. | £ad. 
Marked bars, S. Staffordshire. 810 0 810 0 | 810 0 
Common bars 610 0 | 610 0 615 0 
Steel rails, renee. §26/;] 550 510 0 
510 0 | 5100 510 0 
2 Ca 550; 550] 576 
Steel angles eng.) Middlesbrough... 515 0 515 0 517 6 
Glasgow ... : wee. oye 512 6 
Steel plates ship), Middlesbrough.. -| 512 6); 515 0 515 0 
Glasgow..............| 515 0 | 5176] 600 
” (boiler), Glasgow............ bs 600; 600 676 
Tinplates, Bessemer I. C. cokes, South se . ¢& ea @ ie og & 
__, SAREE ca Ses ea 12 6 |126to129 13 0 
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Personal. 

E. P. Prentice has been elected a vice president of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. He is a son-in-law of John D. Rocke- 
feller. Mr. Prentice, it is stated, will have charge of the 
legal interests of the company 

Geo. G. Blackwell, chairman of Geo. G. Blackwell, Sons 
& Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, Eng., who has visited the United 
States several times in recent years, in the interest of his 
firm, sailed again for this country Sept. 19. He will land at 
3oston in the latter part of the month and will visit the 
various iron and steel centers 

John M. Stetter has accepted 1 position with the Youngs- 
town Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O., as superintendent of its 
bolt and nut department. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Muncie works of the Republic Iron & Steel Co 

Lawrence C. Phipps, of Pittsburg, Pa., and Veryl Preston, 
of New York, second vice president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, returned from Europe last week on the Oceanic. 

William Bletso has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., to fill the position made vacant by the death of James 
Matthews. 

John K. Weir has resigned as assistant superintendent of the 
Valley plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown 
O., and has accepted the appointment of infirmary director of 
Youngstown. 

William Nicholl, of Detroit, has sailed for Berlin to assume 
the position of manager of the Berlin office of the American 
Radiator Co. He is not yet 20 years of age. 





Owing to the sudden death of H. Vansant, Philadel- 
phia, manager of sales of the National Tube Co., the 
New York and Philadelphia sales departments have been 
consolidated under the jurisdiction of Clifton Wharton, 
Jr., New York manager of sales with offices both in New 


York and Philadelphia. 


After several unsuccessful attempts by the assignee of the 
Weaver-Hirsh Foundry & Machine Shops, Allentown, Pa., to 
sell the property, it has finally been disposed of to the trustee 
for the bondholders for $25, subject to a mortgage of $65,000. 


The plant of the Jackson Tin & Sheet Rolling Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., will resume operations about Oct. 1. The 
plant has been shut down for about six months. 
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NEW BORING AND TURNING MILL. 


The Rogers Machine Tool Co., of Alfred, N. Y., has re 
| 


designed its line of vertical boring and turning mills, and we 
illustrate one of these machines, a heavy pattern 62-inch mill 


This tool is entirely self contained and embodies many new 


features, special attention being given by the designers t 














FIG. I A NEW BORING AND TURNING MILL. 


strength, power and rigidity, 1 re meet the demands of 
modern boring mill practice, and the tool is adapted to the u 
0 high spec lt | steel 

One important advantage of this machine is in the fa 
it can be changed from belt to motor ve at ve ittle ex 
pense, as the driving arrangement is composed of a cluster of 
gears, sO proportioned as to give a greater range and mor 
changes t speed thar I rmerly bt uned by the 1s t the 
cone pulley The change from belt to motor drive is a 
plished by replacing t lriving pulley with gear, W 
shown in the rear view rhe n i é mounted ’ 
bracket, sécurely fastened to the fram«e 








FIG. 2.—REAR VIEW OF NEW BORING AND TURNING MILI 


rhe table is supported by a spindle with a massive V-shaped 
bearing of large diameter 

The foot brake, which enables the operator to stop the table 
in any desired position, is one of the features which has been 
retained from the earlier machines 


1 
} 
I 


The cross rail has a belt lift, so connected that only the 


pulley shaft need be run when raising or lowering the rail. 
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Positive geared feeds ar used, which are ‘rated by levers, 
nd each head is independent in the amount and direction of 
feed The feeds are easily ope rated, the levers be ing conven- 


ient to the operator’s hand. A liberal amount of steel is 
used to avoid breakage in places subjected to t 
shock 


The machine can be readily fitted at any time with a screw 


ne greatest 


cutting or drum grooving attachment. 

lhe makers apply electric motors of anywhere from 12 to 18 
horsepower to the 62-inch two-head mill The size of the 
motor being governed by the work which the mill is required to 
handle, 

[here are twenty-four changes of speed, from 20 to 800 feet 
per minute as measured on a 62-inch circle, and there are 
twelve changes of feeds on each head ranging from 1-36-inch 


to 44-inch Horizontally, and 1-54-inch to inch vertically 


Pennsylvania Furnaces Stopping. 
(Special Correspondence. ) 

HarrispurGc, Pa., Sept. 22—The depression of prices for 
pig iron has caused a suspension of operations at a number 
of furnaces which depend upon general trade for their orders, 
and the stoppage of operations bids fair to be the most exten 
sive within the last three or four years. There are more fur 
naces idle than there were during the great coal strike of last 


vear, and the managers are not very hopeful of the outlook 


for the next month or tw \ number of companies have 
oe . net na ‘ j ’ } +] 
Kea up, ind iners eTuse S iniess they get ner 
price, which is now higher than the market 
The two furnaces at Bellefonte n Centre county, stopped 


week, and were followed by Marshall furnace in Perry 


inty Leesport furnace was stopped a few days ago, and in 


Lancaster and York counties the Susquehanna cOMmpany has 


spended work at its furnaces At Reading two furnaces 
re working and only three at Lebanon (he Central Iron 
& Steel ¢ will stop No. 1 furnace for relining and the Penn 
sylvania Steel Co. will suspend its N ; furnace for improve 
ments as soon as erough iron is on hand. The company has 
ne of its Lebanon furnaces idle 
In the Lehigh valley there ir sé veral lle lurnaces the 
mas and Empire companies having stopped work except 
here necessary to supply local demands The Schuylkill 
Valley furnaces e working, but it said that some will 
fore the end of the month 


New lron-Hardening Process. 


Phosphorus, as is well known, has the property of imparting 
a certain degree of surface hardening to iron, but not without 
ducing brittleness The iron is made to assume a coarse 


structure, in which the crystals are comparatively loosely 


bound together his effect of phosphorus of loosening the 
herence of the molecules of the iron greatly facilitates th« 
absorption of carbon by the iron The carbon rapidly pen 


trates the iron to a considerable depth, imparting great tough 
ness to the core and nullifying the comparatively slight defect 
constituted by the inconsiderable brittleness of the surface 
lwo Prussian inventors apply this principle in their process 
for hardening iron by heating the same in a tempering powder 
consisting of organic nitrogenous substances containing a 
high percentage of fusible ash and employing phosphorus as 


medium for the introduction of carbon into the iron. With 
out prejudicially affecting the welding properties of the iron, it 


imparts such a degree of hardness thereto that it can neither 


he it nor chipped by the best steel used In order to harden 

the surface of about 200 kilogrammes (441 pounds) of tron 
i depth of 1 neter (0.0304 )b t f pro 

P the pieces should he mbhedded retort. muffle or the 

like. in bone dust. to which is added mixture of 2300 grains 

f yellow prussiate, 250 grains of cyanide of potassium, and 400 

grains of phosphorus The receptacle is well closed, luted 


with clay. etc., and raised to a clear red or white heat, where 
upon the material treat 1 is immersed in a glowing condition 


in a water or other bat! [ Scientifx \(merican 


The Haskell & Barker Car Co., of Michigan City, Ind., has 
| 


irchase mn lirect connected unit, from the Ball 
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Some Australian Foundry Experiences. 


BY TAMES MUSGROVE. 
Numerous descriptions and illustrations of the gigantic and 
highly equipped home foundries have appeared in your journal, 
and I have thought a few details of a small concern in a 
Australia, might, by way of 
change, be of interest to your readers. 
At the present time the agricultural implement and machine 
business of Australia bids fair to pass into the hands of Ameri- 


farming district of Victoria, 











JAMES MUSGROVE. 

cans, and unless greater energy, greater skill and above all 
greater exercise of the inventive faculty are developed, the local 
manufacturer will be extinguished—even now the only lines 
where the Americans have not secured a foothold, are those 
which, by virtue of local inventive talent, have grown up as 
Australian specialties 

[Thirty or forty years ago things were very different. Then 
everything the farmer needed, save perhaps portable engines 
and threshers, was supplied, and fairly well supplied, by th 


local maker, and it was then that I as a youth with little train 
ing and no capital, save a strong liking for mechanics, com 
menced my career. Starting with a small forge and self-made 


bellows and by the exercise of industry and ingenuity, I soon 
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experience, at an early stage I decided to do my own casting, 
and erected a small cupola furnace with fan driven by horse- 
power, which did fair service for several years As business 
grew, the first crude sheds gave way to better housing, and 
the horsepower to a three-horsepower steam engine of novel 
design made in the shop—and the final outcome is the work- 
shop of which I send you front and rear views 

I will now describe a few points of my foundry practice. 
I only watched this department a limited time each year and 
then manned it with my general employes, who, like myself, 


] 


were trained to work at all branches. As a consequence the 


molding skill T had at my disposal was not of the highest order, 
and I soon felt that a mechanical device to take the place ot 
that skill would he of great value—something that would 
insure clean and proper partings; that would give runners of 
the right size and best position, and which above all would 


With this 


object, about ten years ago I worked out a system of molding, 


insure a perfect mechanical draw to the pattern. 
which, strange to say, is almost identical with the one de- 
scribed in your issue of February last as being in use at the 
great works of the Siemens & Halske Co. at Berlin. There is 
nothing original in the principles of the system. In fact, it is 
simply a combination of two systems devised and worked out 
in England more than a quarter of a century ago, namely, 
“Jobson blocks,” described in the fifth division of Spon’s “Dic- 
tionary of Engineering” and Weolnouch & Dehne’s molding 


! 


machine described in Spretson’s “Casting and Founding.’ 


As worked out by 


myself, the machine consists of a base 


plate with two vertical hollow pillars bolted at ends. Inside 
these pillars are accurately fitted standards made to rise and 
fall nine inches. The upper half of these standards Is turned 

fit the hand at pillars, and the bottom half is square with 
rack teeth cut on one sidk These racks gear with two small 
pinions keyed on a cross shaft which is turned by a side lever 
nd thus rises and lowers the standards. On the top of each 
standard is fitted a bearing to take the trunnions of the 
pattern block frames The frames for these pattern block 
(which take the place of the usual match plate) are cast from 
he molding box patterns, with the addition of a strong central 
rib and trunnions on each end—these trunnions being turned 
to fit the standard bearings. The boxes as well as the frames 
are planed on edge and the pin holes are drilled and sockets 
tappe 1 with a jig so as to secure absolute fit and interchange 
ability 

The pattern Dp ks are prepare i as f vs e patterns 


are carefully arranged and bedded in the drag, the parting 


nicely smoothed and the runners cut with judgment Che 
patterns are then brushed over with oil; the block frame 1s 
put on and filled with plaster of paris mixed to the mght con 





THE GREENVALE IMPLEMENT AND MACHINE WORKS. 


found ample employment in the construction of drays, horse 
rakes, harrows, field and stack elevators and such work. But 


my ambition lay more in the direction of machinery, and it 


was a red letter day when | found myself the proud owner of 


a six-inch, self acting and screw utting lathe | his enable | 
me to strike out in a new line, the manufacture and repairing 
of mowing machin nd subsequent! ] onstruction of 
broadcast sowing machin In nnect h these I in 
vented and patented an idea y for eon ; 
mohiopoly in that special line. Although foundry 





( y When e patterns are removed, the pilaster Tact 
smoothed of all sand. surface-dried and varnished w 1ellac 
If there are core prints or sharp projections in the ype part 
of patterns, I mold these projections and cast them white 


metal with staples or bent rods mounted to afterwards secure 
them in the plaster hes parts rfte r being filed and { lished 
in the drag pattern block, the latter 
eing previously well oiled, the cope frame put on and also 
When set and removed it will bring with 
pattern 


fitted with plaster 


» metal portion, forming a composite but solid cops 
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block. The blocks are then well dried and varnished; the none too much to collect and mi il, and even at that have 
patterns are put in place in the drag block and secured wit] had the misfortune on more thar on to have an 
screw wires passing through the plaster. When placed on the overflow into the tuyeres. In the cu irnace will be 
machines they are ready for molding. seen the ladles which I have introduced how the skimming 

As will be seen from the cut, I use the machines in pairs so spouts I use These have been advocated before in the 
as to complete the boxes at once. The procedure is as follows Foundry A piece of flat bar is bolted across the ladle a little 
[he molding box is placed on blocks and clamped, sand filled distance in front of the lip and to this bar is riveted a sheet 
in. rammed and strickled off level with boxes (gate pins are iron carrier as guard, pierced with large holes and depending 
cut just the depth of box). The whole is then turned over on some distance into the ladle. In daubing the ladle the material 
the trunnions and lowered onto the table of machine. ‘et is pressed on each side of this support and formed so as to 




















REAR VIEW OF GREENVALE FOUNDRY 
screws bearings are then tightened, trunnions rapped a give a suitable pouring spout between it and the lip. In prac- 
little with wooden mallet, clamps released and then the pattern ice this takes little more time than daubing the plain ladle 
block is lifted by depressing the lever, ensuring an absolutely l can ich for the efficiency of this spout, having used it for 
perfect draw The box is then drawn out on the table which several years. It gives no trouble; no skimmer is needed to 
runs on side ends, dusted and removed to the floor. In the tend the ladle and get in the way. In pouring, the metal is 
cut the parts of plaster blocks are shown with the respective ike s it should be from the bottom, and the slag is retained 
molded boxes below This particular block carries no less 1 the surface to the las In conclusion, I would say to 
than 15 separate patterns and is provided with whirling gates \merican founders, Try it 
I have never been able to get the phenomenal results recorded 
in the journals, but these machines double the output over 
hand molding and give better results hey deal particularly Lower Freight Rates. 
well with patterns having irregular partings and with bevel iking eff Oct. 1, the rates on pig iron from Cleveland 
wheels and pinion here is one feature I have noticed in ithern and central Ohio points will be reduced. The rates 
machine molding lo get the best result the pattern block \ v changed to the following basing points: (we give the 
should be slightly higher in temperature than the mo ig { ind new rates for mparison ) 
CUPOLA AND SKIMMING LADLES MOLDING MACHINES 

sand. li ve In temperature, moisture ndenses, and clog I n Clevela U., , ) $1 40; alter 
ging sets giving trouble in brushing and cleaning patterns Oct. 1, $1.10 
If the mold is too hot the sand crumbles, but there 1s a certain From Cleve Q., > f O esent rate, $1.50; after 
difference out ten degrees. where there : o adhesion and ) 1, SITS 
the results are perfect Ir ( O Dayt O é rate, $1.50; after 

Phe other cut shows my cupola which 18 inches Interna! O 1, $1.25 
diameter, 18 inches to center of tuyeres and 8 teet to charging eer 
door. I see some of the American experts tably Edward Some f é ! ff g t ke contracts and 
Kirk, advocate very ww tuveres, even wer than 6 inches pres " e g g f blast, although 
This is n n accordance with my judgment. I find 18 inches y have 
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Power Plant Design.* 


BY R. W. STOVEL. 


If we agree that the best power plant to supply certain defi- 
nite power requirements is that one which at the end of a term 
of years, say ten, has supplied these requirements for least 
expense, including first cost, operation, supplies, maintenance, 
repairs, renewals, delays and present value, we can divide the 
problem into two parts. 

The first part is the determination of the requirements and 
the second part is to find the ultimately cheapest way of supply- 
ing them. 

The requirements are determined by the owner, assisted by 
the engineer, who should see that no steps in the manufacture 
which can be economically performed by power are omitted, 
that the most suitable forms of power are considered for the 
different processes, that the work is arranged or routed prop- 
erly and above all that adequate allowances are made for 





growth. 

The requirements being determined the different methods of 
power application should be considered and decision made 
whether it is more economical to install isolated power units 
or to transmit steam from a central boiler plant with steam 
engines located at different points throughout the area to be 
supplied or to install a central generating plant and transmit 
some form of electrical energy and develop power where re- 
quired by electrical motors. If the latter method is found more 
suitable, the form of electrical energy must be determined, 
whether direct current at some voltage or whether alternating 
current shall be used, and if the latter, what frequency will be 
used, at what voltage we will generate, at what voltage we will 
transmit and to what voltage we will transform down for use 
at the motor terminals. 

These questions should all be solved by their reduction to 
dollars and cents, nor is it a question of which motor or system 
is the most efficient considered individually but which equip- 
ment gives the greatest return on the investment, all expenses 
being taken into account. It will, in general, be found more 
economical to install a central power plant with some form of 
power transmission on account of the saving in attendance, in 
delivery of supplies, and in making the average load on the 
plant more uniform. For our present purpose we will assume 
that these questions and the question as to what form of 
machine will drive the generators, whether water turbines, gas 
engines, reciprocating steam engines or steam turbines, have 
been decided in favor of a central generating station with 
generators driven by reciprocating steam engines. 

Curves showing the sum of the power requirements for 
different hours of the day and for different periods of the year 
should be plotted, from an inspection of which suitable com- 
mercial sizes can be selected for the generating units, care 
being taken to select sizes so those running will operate at 
nearly full load rating for different conditions of the load. 
As many of the units as possible should be the same size, to 
allow interchange of working units, to facilitate repairs and 
to prevent delays due to part of the plant being incapacitated. 
Assuming proper efficiency for the generators and engines com- 
bined 70% to 85%, and suitable performance for the driving 
engines from 13 to 30 pounds of steam per indicated horse- 
power hour these ,output curves should now be reduced to 
boiler horsepower, that is to 30 pounds of steam per hour. 
To these the steam required for auxiliaries and for other than 


generating purposes should be added. From inspection of 
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minimum. It should be such that it will be possible to extend 
and increase the capacity of the plant. It should be convenient 
for the delivery of fuel and other supplies, and situated where 
suitable feed water and condensing water, unless a cooling 
tower is to be used, can be obtained. The power house should 
be detached from inflammable structures likely to cause dam- 
age by fire and from buildings where any vibration is objec- 
tionable. The power house itself should be of fire proof con- 
struction throughout and particular attention given to getting 
good foundations and as much natural light as possible. 

It should be remembered that a power plant is not to be 
judged by its condition when just completed but by the con- 
tinuity and efficiency with which it supplies the required power, 
and the arrangement of all the main features and details 
should be such that the failure of any single piece of apparatus 
will not cause a temporary shut down. Not only must the 
engines, boilers and generators receive consideration, but the 
connecting links, the auxiliary apparatus, the piping, wiring, 
etc., must be carefully planned if the plant is to give economical 
and uninterrupted service. 

We will now pass to the consideration of the different pieces 
of apparatus usually found in local power plants though, of 
course, whether these are or are not installed in each case 
depends on the requirements and on whether a consideration of 
all the factors involved shows their installation ro be a good 
investment. 

Such a plant as we have assumed will consist of the follow- 
ing parts: Receiving of coal from point of supply, its storage 
and feeding to boilers; the removal and disposal of ashes; 
obtaining feed water, perhaps from river or well, heating it 
and putting it into the boilers, obtaining the necessary draft 
f steam, its distribution 


for burning the fuel; the generation ¢ 
to main engines and auxiliaries in a dry state; the disposal of 
exhaust steam by condensation or to free exhaust, operation of 
main engines and the generation of current; conducting cur 
rent from generators to switchboard; manipulation and control 
of the current and its supply to service. 


Boilers. 

soilers are usually designed to have from 10 to 12 square 
feet of heating surface per horsepower and there is greater 
difference in efficiency among boilers of one type owing to 
design and arrangement than between the different types prop- 
erly proportioned, the water tube boiler being considered the 
safest and easiest steaming type. 

The type of boilers whether water tube or fire tube and if 
the latter whether return tubular, locomotive or vertical, having 
been decided, attention must be given to the setting. The 
foundations should be of the best and the drums supported 
from steel framework independent of the brick setting. The 
furnace and generally most of the internal walls should be 
lined with fire brick. Pockets to allow for expansion of bridge 
and flame walls should be left in the side walls. Header 
courses should be frequent throughout the setting. Woven 
wire is sometimes used as a bond throughout the walls to 
prevent their cracking. Proper room should be left for draw- 
ing tubes and arrangements made for disposal of the blow-off. 
It is well to use two valves on each blow off, one to act as a 
guard in case the other is worn or clogs. Check valves are 
used in some cases on the steam pipe from each boiler so that 
should accident happen to one boiler the remaining boilers will 
not blow out through the damaged one. The artificial light 
should be arranged so that the water columns are readily seen. 
Proper support for the smoke flue should be provided. Where 
uniform steam pressure is desired, as where the load is mostly 


i} i these new curves suitable commercial sizes of boilers from 100 : ge 
ini - me ‘ssure regul: shoe! ree re Pe aan 
We to 650 horsepower can be selected and additional ones added cages, & pressure regulator snout d be adapted to the main 
| } a = 2 » ‘ . “vices fo ‘ te 7 em os : 
HW to allow the proper proportion, from 5% to 10% depending flue dampe f. Devices SOt DERUNAIRING WICKES water level in 
on the feed water, to be out of service for cleaning the boiler may be installed for convenience, but should not be 
et / : , ’ « . ; ‘ olin ae 1 " ate 5 = e 
- With the size and number of the generators, engines and trusted to do away with constant attention from the fireman. 


Coal and Ashes. 


boilers determined we can form an approximate idea of the 
The method of handling the coal from cars or barges to the 


space required for the power house and can proceed with its 





stoker hoppers, of arranging suitable storage, and of handling 
ashes from ash pit back to the cars or barges, should be 
planned ahead so that the necessary arrangements can be incor- 
porated in the construction of the building. In the larger 
plants the coal handling machinery is separate from that 
handling ashes, the ashes in this case being dropped from ash 
pits into cars which are elevated and dumped into the ash 


| construction, 
| In the selection of a location for the plant the following 
points are among those which should be considered: The 


can Reese 


i} 


location should be as near as possible the power center of 


the area to be supplied so that the loss in transmission is a 








es 
2 


Society 


*Abstract of paper read at the May meeting of the Engineer's 
of Western Pennsylvania. 
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storage. In smaller plants, however, it is often desired to com- 
bine part of the machinery and use the coal elevator for 
hoisting ashes, delivering ashes to a storage bin over coal 
siding by an adjustable gate in the discharge chutes. Owing to 
the cutting action of the ashes on the machinery this should 
only be done when it is understood that the depreciation of 
the apparatus handling ashes will be very rapid. In arranging 
this machinery easy access should be provided to all moving 
parts and particularly to the engine or motor driving it. Some 
protective link such as a current fuse or a wooden key is 
desirable to prevent wreckage due to clogging by large lumps 
of coal. Wooden timbers should not be used in blocking up 
the gears on account of warping due to rapid drying in boiler 
room. The whole apparatus should be well cased in to prevent 
the flying of dirt. 
Stokers. 


Stokers can in general be shown to be a profitable investment 
even in this district of cheap coal when more than one fireman 
is necessary. When properly designed they should feed coal 
to the furnace at a desired uniform rate with minimum labor 
and be so arranged that the volatile gases given off the entering 
coal shall have perfect combustion before passing from the 


furnace. 


Feed Water. 


Emergency arrangements can generally be made for fuel sup 
ply but it is not usually easy to make quick emergency arrange- 
ments for an extra feed water supply and therefore great care 
should be given to the installation of feed water apparatus. 
As to the source of feed water, Nature has not been very 
generous to us in this district. The supply of sulphuric acid 
and sulphate of lime seems more than adequate, but good 
water is scarce. This is being overcome by treating the water 
either before it goes to the heater, in the heaters or in the 
boilers themselves. If the plant is large enough or if the 
expense is not prohibitive the first method is preferable. 
Almost all the waters of this district can be satisfactorily 
treated and either one of two results obtained. Either the 
resulting water contains a soft sludge which settles in the 
boilers and has to be washed out or else the water contains 
salts in solution, which owing to concentration in the boilers 
will cause foaming unless blowing out is performed regularly. 
In stationary boilers the latter evil.is probably the lesser. If 
possible two independent sources of water supply should be 
provided for feed pump suction. No power plant is too small 
to have two independent methods of forcing the water into the 
boilers. In small plants a feed pump relayed by an injector 
which should be operated from time to time to see that it is 
in order, is satisfactory, while in larger plants two or more 
feed pumps should be installed. These pumps should be very 
strong, usually of the solid plunger, outside packed type with 
easily accessible water valves, of very liberal capacity and 
equipped with water relief valves. The feed water piping 
should be heavy and have extra heavy fittings forming, if 
possible, a loop so any section can be cut out without stopping 
supply to other boilers. If the impurities in the water are 
likely to act on iron the feed piping, particularly that part con- 
This piping should be 
supported independently of the boiler settings to avoid trouble 
due to settling of walls. 


Feed Water Heater. 


Feed water is heated before it enters the boilers and the 


veying hot water, should be of brass. 


consequent economy of 1% of fuel for every 10 to 12 degrees 
heated gained by three methods. First by a heater sometimes 
called a primary heater installed between the engines and con 
densers, heat to the temperature of steam at the vacuum used 
being available. Second by a heater called a secondary heater, 
installed in the steam passage to free exhaust, the temperature 
here being 212 degrees. Third by a heater called an econo. 
mizer, installed in the passage way of the gases leaving the 
boiler, and which usually run from 400 to 600 degrees, where 
the feed water can be heated to about 300 degrees F. 

The first two heaters may be either of the steam coil or 
water coil type with copper, brass, or charcoal iron tubes, or 
coils. If the feed water is such that a deposit is at all likely in 
the heaters, these should be of the straight water tube type 


with removable heads to permit cleaning. Closed feed water 
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heaters used in the free exhaust line are generally designed 
to have % of a square foot of heating surface per horsepower 
rating, but if particular results are wanted the heater should 
be more carefully designed with regard to material of tubes 
and velocity of water in them. 

The second class of heaters or those in the free exhaust may 
also be of the open type where the exhaust steam comes in 
contact with the feed water, and in some cases these heaters 
are used as purifiers, part of the scale forming matter settling 
out owing to the water temperature being raised. As exhaust 
steam from reciprocating engines always contains more or less 
oil, the open heater should not be used, especially In connec- 
tion with water tube boilers, without proper consideration of 
the troubles which may be caused by this oil getting into the 
boilers. 

The third class of feed water heaters or economizers con- 
sist of vertical water tubes, joined by headers, mounted in the 
flue carrying the hot gases from the boilers and have scrapers 
which keep the outsides of the tubes free from the constant 
deposit of soot. It is always desirable to arrange a second 
passage way from boilers to stack so that the gases may be 
by-passed around the economizers to allow for repairs and 
proper allowance must be made in stack for reduced tempera- 
ture of gases and increased friction of passage way. 


Draft. 


Draft may be obtained by three methods; chimneys, mechan- 
ically driven fans including draft or mechanically driven fans 
forcing a draft. The latter method is not much used, the 
selection being generally between the two former methods, and 
should be based on a consideration of first cost, operation, and 
repairs, allowing for the possibilities of increasing the capac- 
ity during emergency and the more perfect control of the 
induced draft method. 

Owing to the cheapness of fuel in this district economizers 
and condensers are not usually found in the moderate sized 
plants, and owing tc the nature of the fuel which by compari- 
son does not require a very great amount of draft for proper 
combustion, the usual method of obtaining draft is by brick 
chimneys or by brick-lined steel stacks. The height of a stack 
should be based on the required amount of draft for proper 
combustion of the fuel, which varies with nature of the fuel 
used, allowance being made for loss of draft due to friction of 
gases in stack, flues, boilers and grates. In many cases, owing 
to local conditions as to adjacent hills or high structures, the 
stack has to be put higher than estimated by the above method. 
The height being determined, the stack must have sufficient 
area to carry away the total amount of gases at a velocity 
which will be caused by the draft obtained. 


Pumps. 

Pumps for general water supply may be either reciprocating, 
centrifugal or rotary. The reciprocating pumps may be either 
steam or power driven. Usually the nature of the service will 
determine the class of pump, the steam pump being best adapted 
where a constant water pressure is to be maintained, as a valve 
actuated by the water pressure may be put in the steam line 
It should 
be remembered that the simple steam pump takes from 90 to 


to pump, and thus control the admission of steam. 


125 pounds of steam per horsepower hour and the compound 
steam pump takes from 60 to 80, as against about 20 pounds per 
horsepower hour in the generating engines, so that where the 
exhaust steam from the pumps cannot be used for heating and 
where fuel is dear, the power pump is generally more econom- 
ical in consumption of power, though not so readily controlled. 

Where the head and volume are constant the centrifugal 
pump, direct connected to a motor, makes a very suitable 
arrangement on account of its simplicity, cheap first cost and 
small floor space. Centrifugal pumps designed to fit condi- 
tions can be made to have an efficiency of about 60 percent, 
and while this is not equal to the efficiency of power pumps 
the centrifugal pump will in some cases on account of first 
cost, maintenance and room occupied, be found the cheapest 
arrangement. 

The pumps should be located so that the suction lift will 
not, under the worst conditions, be more than 18 to 20 feet; 
iction lines for reciprocating pumps should have an air 


chamber near the pump and by locating this so the momentum 


' 


of the water acts directly against the air cushion instead of 
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rushing past it, all water shocks may be avoided. Both suction 
and discharge pipes should be designed so the loss by friction 
is not too large. This, of course, depends on length of pipe, 
but for ordinary conditions a water velocity of 300 feet per 
minute gives good results. Easy ‘arrangements for priming 
should be made and a water relief valve put in the discharge 
line to prevent excessive water pressures. 


Condensers. 


Condensers by causing a vacuum on the exhaust side of a 
piston of an engine allow the steam to expand through a 
greater range, that is, to reach a lower thermal limit and con- 
sequently save from 15 to 25 percent of the steam required 
to develop the same work. Depending then on the cost of 
fuel, the cost of condensers, their maintenance, the extra piping 
involved and the cost of power for the circulating water, the 
condenser is, or is not, a paying investment. Where exhaust 
steam can be used for heating purposes the gain by use of 
condensers is reduced, while on the other hand, if the feed 
water supply is very bad or costly, the water of condensation 
may, by being properly freed from oil, be re-used and a large 
saving in boiler repairs and cost of feed water be made 

Condensers are of three types: the surface, the jet, and the 
siphon or barometric jet. In the former, the condensing water 
does not mix with the water of condensation, the exhaust steam 
and condensation being drawn over a series of tubes by a 
pump discharging to waste or to a hot well while cooling water 
is being circulated through the tubes by another pump. In 
the jet condenser the cooling water and exhaust steam are 
mixed in a chamber and are drawn out by a pump. This 
method cannot be used when it is desired to use the heated 
product for feed supply unless the supply of cooling water is 
also good for feed purposes. The siphon condenser is similar 
to the jet except that it has a vertical discharge pipe over 34 
feet in height, so that the condensation dropping down creates 
a vacuum in the head and no pump is needed 

Engine Room. 

Even in the moderate sized plants the installation of a hand 
power crane pays for itself during erection, while in larger 
plants an electric crane, capable of lifting the heaviest piece 
of machinery, is usually installed. Sufficient room for good 
passage way between engines, after all piping is in place, should 
be allowed, and the apparatus set so there is room to dismantle 
the engine or generator for repairs. Galleries around and 
between the engines should be designed with the method of 
operation in view, and arranged to save as much labor as 
possible in engine attendance. Oiling arrangements should be 
planned, the different oils being piped to the points of use and 
kept under pressure by a pump or by compressed air, then 
drained by pipes to the filtering tanks. 

If compressed air is available, this should be piped to points 
throughout the engine room so the more inaccessible parts of 
the machinery may be cleaned by its use. 

Piping. 

The piping is a very prominent factor in the satisfactory life 
of a power plant. Leaky joints, water in engine cylinders, 
water hammers and shocks can be avoided by properly de 
signed piping. Some of the more common methods of piping 
are: 

1. Cast iron bell and spigot pipe with leaded joints mostly 
used for water and gas lines which are buried in the ground 
and seldom found inside the power plant. 

2. Wrought iron and steel pipe of different weights with 
cast iron screwed fittings of corresponding weights, generally 
used for all purposes in the smaller sizes. 

3. Wrought iron pipe with cast iron flanges and cast iron 
flanged fittings of different strengths, used in the larger sizes 
and where it is probable the piping will have to be frequently 
disconnected. 

4. Cast iron flanged pipe is used for exhaust steam and 
light pressure work, being in the larger sizes cheaper than 
wrought iron pipe. 

5. Riveted sheet steel pipe is used for light pressure work 
such as exhaust steam and blowing air 


Steam Piping. 


The pipe sizes should be such that th yw arry t 
amount of steam without undue loss of pressure Average 
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velocities of the steam in the pipes for reciprocating engine 
leads, being from 2,000 to 4,000 feet per minute and higher 
velocities, can be used where rate of flow is uniform 

The steam piping is usually of wrought iron or steel pipe 
with flanges and flanged fittings bolted together with either 
rubber or metal gaskets between the flanges. The flanges are 
generally screwed on the pipe, but there are several other ways 
of attaching them, the best undoubtedly being that of w elding 
steel flanges to the pipe. There are in general two classes of 
flanged fittings known as “Standard Weight” and “Extra 
Heavy Weight,” the former used up to 100 or 125 pounds pres- 
sure and the latter from that up to 200 pounds. 

The dimensions of these fittings, the number of bolts, the 
diameter of bolt circle and so on for the different sizes are 
likely to vary with the maker and always form a very trouble- 
some detail in the piping work. Two standards known as 
“A S. M. E.” for standard weight fittings and the “Manu- 
facturers” for extra heavy fittings, have been adopted by the 
Manufacturers’ Association and are coming into general use 
I would suggest that in buying apparatus, vexing details and 
delays may be avoided by specifying and insisting that all 
flanges are according to these standards, 

lhe fact that iron expands with heat seems to be frequently 
forgotten when steam piping is being laid out and long runs 
of straight pipe are sometimes fastened by rigid fittings to 
fixed pieces of apparatus 

he expansion and contraction can be readily calculated and 
should be properly cared for by bends or offsets of sufficient 
length for the deflection required, otherwise unnecessary and 
often dangerous strains are caused in fittings and valves, ulti 
mately causing leaks. Steam pipes shoyld be supported in such 
a manner as to allow this expansion to take place and be 
anchored in a way which will cause tl 
water pockets in main steam 


the expansion to take 
place in the direction desired. All 
lines should be avoided, for which reason gate valves are to 
be preferred in steam mains rather than globe valves. The 
water of condensation and in suspension in steam lines must 
be removed and is done by the use of steam traps or a Holly 
steam loop which automatically returns the water to the boilers 
without the aid of moving apparatus. This cleaning of the 
steam lines is greatly aided by intelligent arrangement of pipes 
and fittings based on the appreciation of the fact that the steam 
and water are moving at the rate of three to five thousand feet 
a minute. From the location in which we sometimes see pipes, 
it might be thought these could be put anywhere. This idea is, 
however, likely to prove expensive before the pipe has out 
lived its usefulness. All steam pipes should be placed where 
every fitting can be inspected from time to time and where all 
the pipe can be covered 

The subject of pipe covering has recently received some 
attention, the general result of which has been the statement 
that even with cheap coal the installation of a high grade of 
covering is a good investment. The covering on steam pipes 
should of course be non-inflammable, and material that will 
not char with time Among other substances carbonate of 
magnesia and asbestos are frequently used. 

Wiring. 

This, too, is a detail worthy of some thought. Current con 
ductors are of three kinds: 

1. The conductor covered with a series of braids saturated 
with a preservative compound known as “Weatherproof,” 
which is used for overhead outside work. 

2. The conductor insulated with rubber and protected with 
braid used for work inside buildings and in conduit in dry 
places. 

3. The conductor insulated with rubber or paper and 
sheathed with lead, this for use in damp or wet places and in 
conduits in damp places. These conductors should be sup- 
ported in such a manner that the insulation will not be 
damaged by the supporting device, and should be properly 
protected from chances of mechanical injury. As the large 
lead covered cables cannot be turned around a sharp corner, 
proper space for, the wiring between generators and switch- 
board and from switchboard to service should be provided in 
advance. 

Passing to the consideration of the completed plant, a moder- 
ate sized one in this district may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: Building 100x706x30 feet high. Brick with steel col- 
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amns. Six 250 h. p. horizontal water tube boilers equipped 
with stokers actuated by two 6-h. p. steam engines. Steam 
pressure 150 pounds. Coal and ash bucket elevator with a 


30 tons an hour, driven by a 10-h. p. motor. Coal 


capacity of 
conveyor of same capacity, driven by a 7%-h. p. motor. Coal 
storage of 300 tons above front of boilers, feeding by spouts 
to stoker hoppers. Brick stack 8 ft. diameter, 135 feet above 
the grates, fuel being “slack.” Two 9x5x!10 pressure pattern 
feed pumps with 4-inch feed line. One 1,000-h. p. feed water 
heater with straight brass water tubes. One 10-ton hand power 
crane in engine room. Five 250-h. p. compound non-condens- 
ing engines running at 280 r.-p. m. direct connected to 150- 
k. w., 240-volt d. c. generators. Two compound steam com- 
pound air compressors, each with a capacity of 1,000 cubic feet 
of free air per minute to 100 pounds. Piping—Steam ; wrought 
iron pipe with extra heavy flanced fittings, 8-inch delivery from 
hoilers, 10-inch main header, 6-inch leads to engines, 4-inch 
leads to compressors. Exhaust 16-inch main of cast iron with 
inch wrought iron branches from each engine and compressor. 
Steam piping drained by a Holly loop, this plant being run 
non-condensing, as part of the year exhaust steam is used for 
heating. 

As to the larger central station practice we gather the fol 
lowing from Mr. Wells’ paper before the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies comparing the five largest stations in 
New. York. They have a capacity of from 15,000 to 40,000 
rated boiler horsepower in units of from 265 to 650 h. p.» The 
stacks vary from 200 to 350 feet in height above lower grates, 
in some cases fans being vse to assist the stacks Fhe coal 
handling machinery has a capacity of from 125 to 180 tons per 
hour and the majority use motors for driving this machinery 
They have a cold storage of '4 to % ton per rated boiler horse- 
power. All the boilers are of the horizontal water tube type 
and all but half the boilers in one plant have stokers. The 
working steam pressure varies from 150 to 175 pounds pet 
square inch. In four plants the feed pumps are steam driven, 
having compound steam cylinders, the fifth plant having motor 
driven power pumps. Three of these plants have economizers 
three having primary heaters, that is heaters in the steam line 
to condensers, and three have heaters in the free exhaust lines 
[he engines are all compound reciprocating steam engines of 
from 4,500 to 8,000 nominal horsepower with 60-inch stroke, 
running at 75 r. p.m. Three plants have jet condensers and 
the balance the surface type. The generators are all of the 
three phase alternate current type generating at from 6,600 to 
11,000 volts. 

In conclusion, your attention is again called to the fact that 
the power plant -of today is a commercial proposition, an in 
vestment on which dividends are expected and that these 
dividends are not necessarily greatest when some pieces of the 
apparatus have reached their highest stage of, mechanical or 
thermal efficiency. The end of a power plant is to supply its 
requirements and to supply them all the time 


Dividends on United States Steel Common. 

\ statement credited to a “prominent director” of the Steel 
Corporation, but believed to have come from the office of 
J. P. Morgan, with his knowledge and consent, was pub 
lished in Wall Street last week in reference to the report 


that the quarterly dividend of 1 percent on the trust’s common 


stock would be reduced or passed entirely The statement 
follows: 

“There is no probability of a reduction in the dividend on 
the common stock while earnings remain above $100,000,000 a 


year. It was on this basis that the common dividends were 
Started, and buyers of comon stock could very justly com 
plain should a different policy be pursued The earnings this 
year will be $125,000,000 The prices of finished steel have 


not been reduced in any branch of the | 


yusiness, and if pig iron 
is lower it will only increase the profits of the steel company, 
since they are purchasers of pig and not sellers. To me the 
low price of steel stock is inexplainable.” 


The Marvland Steel Co. has received the officia?Y reward 


from the government to build the fifth dredge The contract 


price is $ 75,500, and the boat is to be delivered in 13 


months 


THE PREMIUM PLAN MISREPRESENTED. 

At the Buffalo convention of the Railroad Master Black 
smiths’ Association, Aug. 18-20, a paper on “Advantages of 
Piece Work Over Day Labor” (The Jron Trade Review, Aug 
27) was read by Mr. Thos. F. Keane After giving some 
personal criticisms of the premium plan, Mr. Keane proceeds 
to make some supposed statements of fact as follows: 

“Take a case, however, when this premium plan has been 
adopted for trial with the consent of both parties. What has 
happened? In but one instance brought to my notice has the 
premium plan succeeded. This is in Mr. Rowan’s works. He 
has through this system increased his output at a reduced cost, 
and also increased the pay of the men. But as this is one 
special case, it is only fair to infer that it has probably been 
not only because of Mr. Rowan’s marvelous ability as a 
manager, but to his individual personality as a man, and the 
feeling of good fellowship which existed, as he himself stated, 
between him and his men at the time the scheme was adopted 
And it is doubtful if there are many men possessing all these 
faculties necessary for the adoption of such a scheme. .In all 
other cases this plan has not attained its purpose. From the 
report of the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom, out of 
178 firms who adopted this wage system, 94.totally discon 
tinued it. While from the remainder al] had either so-modified 
it that it was no longer recognizable as a premium wage 
system, or were simply. waiting until the end of the time agreed 
upon to discontinue it.” 

As this was news to us, we wrote Mr. Keane for the source 
of his information, and in reply he refers us to the Engineering 
Magazine of July, 1903, page 536. Looking up the reference, 
we find it to be a paragraph of an article on “The Promotion of 
Industrial Efficiency and Industrial Prosperity” by Mr. John 
B. C. Kershaw, the cited portion being as follows (italics 
urs): “From the Board of Trade report on profit-sharing in 
the United Kingdom it may be found that up to the end of 
1899 over one hundred and seventy-eight firms had tried 
schemes of profit sharing with their employes, and that of this 
total, ninety-four had. discontinued them, after longer or 
shorter periods of trial.” 

We charitably assume that Mr. Keane has confounded the 
premium plan with the profit-sharing plan, and hence mis 
understood the figures which he quotes, although it is impos 
sible to understand how such a mistake could have been mad 
he article quoted from, distinguishes clearly between the two 
plans, and is, in fact, an endorsement of the premium plan 
rhus, on the page immediately preceding the one from which 
the above quotation is taken, we find the following: “As the 
battle of industrial competition will in the future be fought 
largely on the ground of rapid manufacture, it is probable that 
a modification of the bonus system, on the lines of the Ameri 


can premium system of payment, will be generally adopted on 


the eastern side of the Atlantic My belief that a modi 
fied form of the American premium system will displace 
other profit-sharing systems of payment, is based on the fact 
that most men (whether workers or capitalists) prefer a pound 
in the pocket to a post-dated cheque on a shaky bank, and 
would rather receive a premium of 50 percent on their income 
paid weekly, than a bonus of § percent or less paid annually 
Chat this is not an unfair statement of the relative rewards 
offered by the two systems, is proved by comparing the state 
ment as to the average amount of the premium received by the 
workers in the Westinghouse company’s works at Pitts 
burg, ranking Irom 25 to 100 percent on the weekly wages, 
with the Board of Trade report upon the results of the profit 


sharing system in operation in fifty-eight English works, em 


ploying 20,000 workers, in the year 1901. In thirteen instances 
no bonus at all was earned, in twenty-three cases the bonus 
was under § percent, and in only five of the works did the 
bonus exceed I! percent The n il wn for the whole of 
the works was five percent.’ 

W hile the last quotation, y the wus ot the word “other,” 


classes the premium plan as a profit-sharing system, neverthe 
less it is perfectly clear that the failures in Great Britain have 
not been of the premium plan, but of the general scheme of the 
division of profits at the end of each year. Mr. Keane is, ot 
course, entitled to any personal opinions he may have regard 
ing the merits of the premium plan, but he has certainly mis 
quoted Mr. Kershaw’s words and made statements which are 
thre dire { ppostit | the truth f American Machinist 
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SOMETHING OF A STEEL CASTING. 

A rildder frame of considerable size has been cast by the 
Pittsburg Steel Foundry, of Pittsburg. The steel casting is 
illustrated. It is 23 feet long by 13 feet 4 inches wide, and 
weighs 11,624 pounds. This rudder frame was made for the 
Manitowoc Dry Dock Co. 


HIGH SPEED STEEL.* 


BY H. W. RUSHMER, COLUMBUS, 0 

It is not my intention to present tables showing the high 
speeds, heavy feeds, or the amount of metal removed from 
certain pieces in a given time with this high duty steel, but 
rather to state a few fact 
practice which may be helpful to some in gaining a higher de 
These high records are 


that have been gleaned from daily 


gree of efficiency from their tools 
usually tests made under favorable conditions and are rarely 
maintained any length of time in daily practice. It is suff- 
cient to say that the gains are so large in using this steel that 
it would show poor business tact if we did not take full ad 


vantage of it regardless of its present high price 
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in a marked increase in the efficiency of the tools. Encouraged 
by these results he tried other brands by heating them to this 
same range, but finally carried the heats to that point where 
the steel softens or crumbles (between 1,900 degrees and 
As all the self- 
hardening brands very considerably in composition, so did his 
final results, but the increased efficiency of some brands was 
surprising. He concluded to push his investigations a little 
further and see if a steel could be made that would give 
better results than the self-hardening when given the high 


2,000 degrees F.) if touched with a rod 


heat treatment. By enlisting the assistance of Mr. White, a 
chemist, they eventually produced the remarkable steel that 
bears their names. 

It is with interest that we note the rapid trend of events; 
it is a trifle over 2 years since this remarkable steel was pat- 
ented, and today it is scarcely heard of. Spurred on by the 
successes of this new rival, the leading steelmakers were soon 
upon its heels with a superior steel, willing to sell to all. re 
quiring no expensive shop right to use it or the signing of a 
binding contract, consequently it was forced to retire before 
it was generally introduced. 

It is well known that if tools for planers, slotters, ete. 


were made from the self-hardening steels of the past (Taylor 





A STEEL CASTING OF 


In 1901 patents were granted Messrs. Taylor and White for 


brand of steels alloyed with tungsten, molybdenum and 


a 

chromium in certain given proportions, also a special heat 
treatment for the same lhe edge holding power of tools 
made from this steel and given the special heat treatment ex 
ceeded all previous attainments to such an extent that it re 
quired the reconstruction of certain machine tools to use the 


steel up to its limit 
Mr. Taylor was superintendent of the Bethlehem Steel C 
and he was testing the relative merits of the standard brands 


of self-hardening stee] when one brand failed to give results 


as represented The agent for the steel being apprised of the 
failure, determined to investigate the cause, and readily dis- 
covered that the heat treatments were much lower than he had 
recommended them t ise 


By complying witl were forged 


and quenched at a much higher rang: vhich resulted 
*Read at the Buffalo convention August ‘i. of 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association 





LARGE DIMENSIONS 


White in ided here was a de led te ency é itting 
edge to \r imble espe ally w he n ting ird g nate Lis 
thereby leaving a ugh finish lhe n f the 
ve mentioned machine is sucl it ng ; , eo 
ire retrieving, the itting edges of th ed t 
drag ba he surface ju 1t e machine being 
ersed, { ls suddenly « er the w k at ful eed and 
full depth cut 
lherefore it must be obvi us that tools w rking nde these 
nditions, and required to maintain a good cutting edge, they 
must be of the highest quality, and not the least ft e. It is 
under these trying conditions that this new steel has easily 
demonstrated superiority over those of the past \nother 
idvance is the manufacture of twist drills from tl material ; 
the results are very encouraging for a better drill in the near 
future. It is true they are not equal to the carbon steel drills 
n strength; there is a tendency to split through the center, 


but if the workman exercises his good judgment. there will be 


very little trouble from this direction. Taps, milling cutters, 
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reamers, etc., are being made and used with some success, but, 
like all things in their incipiency, there are some failures 
There are good reasons for believing that in strengthening 
the teeth, improving the methods of hardening and regulating 
speeds and feeds to suit the new conditions, they will be a de- 
cided success. It will be observed that the cutting edge of 
tools made from this steel (or in fact any of the alloyed 
steels) soon becomes slightly rounded, and in this condition 
they appear to render their best service. This peculiarity 
makes it unsuitable for finishing tools where keen and endur 
ing edges are required; for instance, a tool for chasing a 
standard tap must cut perfectly smooth and accurate the full 
length of the tap; if not, the tap would be worthless. This is 
one of the reasons why the alloyed steels are a failure for 


edge tools 


The process of annealing can be easily accomplished by any 
of the methods employed with the self-hardening brands A 
sure and safe method is to pack the steel in an iron box or 
a piece of pipe and surrounding the steel with powdered char 
coal, then well-sealing the openings with fire clay The box 


or pipe is placed in the furnace, heated to a bright cherry red 
color for several hours, then permitted to cool down slowly; 
the slower the process of cooling the softer will be the steel 
If properly annealed it will machine as easily as tool steel 
It has superior forging properties when compared with the 
self-hardening steels of the past, which allows it to be forged 
into the difficult shapes. Furthermore, this. has been quite an 
advantage to the steelmakers in producing a steel almost fre« 
from seams. In order to forge it successfully it should be 
heated to a good lemon color heat taking care to heat it slowly 
and thoroughly in a well burnt coke or coal fire. If heated 
properly it will be in a perfect plastic condition and the steel 
will flow readily under the hammer. Remember it cools down 
much quicker than carbon steel, and when slightly cooled it 
becomes hard and unyielding; far more can be accomplished 
in a given time by frequent heating and only working it in a 
perfect plastic condition; furthermore, if this is observed, 
strains and ruptures will be avoided. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the base of all tools should be perfectly straight, and 


irected to this important part before 


the attention should be « 


l 
the tools are finished. By heeding this caution it will save 


the loss of many valuable tools, besides the tools can be held 
more firmly and rigidly in the tool post After forging the 


tool it is advisable t 


lay it down and allow it to grow cold, 


then reheating for hardening 


Probably the most interesting and important part in manip 
ulating this new steel is the process of tempering it To 
temper the steel properly it must be heated to a fusing or weld 


ing heat; the conditions required are about the same as for 


welding tool steel (he methods used in applying the heat 
are very important, regardless of the advice to the contrary 


lo obtain satisfactory results, it is best to build a covered 
fire with a liberal amount of crushed coke over the tuyere, thus 
avoiding an oxidizing fire Che blast must be used rather 
sparingly, for if time is not allowed for the steel to conduct 


the heat properly the point of the tool may burn off or the coke 





over the tuyere will burn down to such an extent will 
allow the blast to impinge too strongly against the steel, and 
thereby prevent the proper conditions from taking place. If 


the steel is heated too quickly and to the highest possible 
temperature, the fractured piece will show a dry, brittle, life 
less structure, proving that deterioration has taken place, con 
sequently there will be a corresponding loss.in edge-holding 
power. When the steel is carefully heated in a fire as above 
mentioned, and a white heat has been attained, a faint fluxing 
will be noted; as the temperature increases innumerable minute 


bubbles will be observed; by prolonging the treatment the bub- 


bles become larger and less numerous: when carried to the 
extreme the steel will finally soften and melt [his part of 
he process, for the wi: { a better tern las bet illed 
“sweating,” which somewhat resembles 

Che “sweating” properties are more pronounced in some 


brands than in others, besides some steelmakers recommend a 
longer sweating than others, but if the smith is guided by his 
trained judgment and observation, he will soon learn to re 
late the sweating to meet the requirements Although not 
generally known, these sweating properties are inherent in all 


} 


Steel, and some of the old self-hardening brands can be im- 


proved considerably by this treatment, providing the sweating 


is not carried to the extrem [he toolsmith, to be successful 
in his business, must have a well trained eye; he is required to 
work in all degrees of light and at es it is with difficulty 
that he locates the proper hardening heat Che locating ot 
these high sweating heats will place a greater strain upon his 


| 


eyes, and will make his position more difficult and important 
than ever. 
in oil, the com 


After sweating, the tools are quenched 
pressed air, or a strong blast. There are other methods, but 
they are not used to any extent. In some cases it is advisable 
to draw the temper, and this can be accomplished by cooling 


the point and drawing in the usual way, or 


they’ can be cooled 
in their entirety and then drawing the points by conducting the 
heat from the other end of the tools, and then permitting 


them to cool down slowly. 


In order to harden. taps, mills 
reamers, etc., successfully, they must be heated in a lead bath, 


and a graphite crucible is absolutely necessary, for the lead 


The lead should be covered with powdered charcoal, to pre 
vent it from wasting or oxidizing 

My experience with this new branch of the art is somewhat 
mited, but I readily discovered that when a smith’s torge 


used, caution must be exercised in heating even the best 


graphite crucibles to this high temperature If the blast is 
10 strong the crucible will melt away in spots before the lead 
hot enough to meet the requirements rhe tools should be 
previously heated in a furnace to a bright red heat, then placed 
n the white hot lead. After the proper heat is obtained, the 
tools are submerged in the oil, and when cold they are polished 


and drawn the same as carbon steel too 

Some of these steels refine equally as well as carbon steel, 
if the sweating is not carried to the extreme, and it is neces 
sary that tools like milling cutters, reamers, etc., be hardened 
from this refining heat. We have been led to believe that the 
steel cannot be injured by overheating, but when we see a 
number of tools made from the same bar of steel, and some 
of them giving extraordinary results and the others a com 
plete failure, it is quite evident that the heat treatment is a 
point that needs the closest attention. 

Chere are special furnaces upon the market for sweating this 
steel, and it is claimed they are giving good satisfaction. It 
will be noticed that in grinding any of the alloyed tool steels 
the emery wheels become glazed very quickly. It is believed 


len glazing; 


that the alloy tungsten is responsible for this sud 
the little grains of emery of which the wheels are com 
posed become dull and then coated with the tungsten; hence, 
he glazing The tools are often ground upon these glazed 
wheels, and this inattention has caused the loss of many val 
uable tools, and I dare say that one-half of the tools ground on 
these wheels are injured to a greater or less extent. As a rule 
the workman takes no account of this glazing and bears with 
greater pressure as the wheel fails to cut, thereby causing an 
intense friction; this creates unequal expansion and contrac 
tion, resulting in numerous surface checks. 

This can be avoided by replacing the wheels with others 
hat are softer and coarser, then dressing them as soon as 
they show the least indication of glazing, and the workman 
limiting the pressure according to the cutting power of the 
wheels The sparks emanating from the majority of these 
igh speed steels when ground upon the emery wheel are of a 
right orange color. The sparks emanating from the old self 
ardening when ground are dark red in color The sparks 
being much lighter from the high speed steel is due to the 
presence of molybdenum and chromium. In one or two brands 


[ noted the sparks were very light, and resembled the sparks 


emanating from machinery steel. 

The contract f he nstruction of the Lake Erie & Pitts 
urg railway from Lorain to Youngstown was on Sept. 18 
varded in P g to W im Kenefick & ( f tha y 

( of s Ww g he cx veel nd work w be 
started this fall if weather pérmits. This road is being built 
by Pittsburg, New York and Chicago capitalists and will be 


nerated as an independent line, and will afford an entrance 
into Lorain for the Lake Shore, Big Four, Pennsylvania, 
W abas! eri Lake Erie. Alliance & N rthern and the Pitt 

irg & Lake Erie railway, and will also be u | 


trafic between these various roads 
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THE HANNA QUICK-ACTING VISE. 


Che hold that the slow but sure solid nut vise has on the 
purchasing end of many manufacturing plants is due to a 
variety of causes, and careful consideration of these led up to 
the invention of the device her t! \ vise 1s appar 
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the guide bar, 


screw is above and the bar and hole 


jaw are Of circular section, so that the surface 


machined and brought to an accurate finish, quité 
in this class of equipment 
} 


The movable jaw of the vise has a recess on 
1 bearing ring, which receives the thrust of the nut 


s threaded to fit the adjusting screw, and 
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the fixed 
ire easily 
icommon 


tront for 
lhe latter 


‘ 


the nut 





and the screw are connected theordinary vise act reversed 
le nut 1Lingg on ne screw msread oO e\ urning 
rough the nut \ iled spring tends e screw 
ckwist id this a m engages ( vith a 
FIG. 3.—VISE NUT AND OPERATING LEVE! 
mai ne LLTeT la ng s Tie er 1 t ne 
me, and in this position, Fig. 1, the turning of n the 
> T rings ] iws T d 12 1 ( \\ h 
FIG. I.—A QUICK ACTING VISE ew BS tin Nearer a 8 ' nen 
r indie S m t he e! ( i pro 
ently a very simple tool, but an examination of the require ecting g ! e nu ! in nta t n the 
ments will be convincing that the device must be well made perating screw and t if e t screw 
Che inventor of the Hanna quick-acting vise points out that 1en leave the pawl a ire in the p n Fig. 2 
l I ' i -, 
the right kind of vise will be strong and convenient and will ind the vis« vy may be quickly moved in vard to 
stay in that condition, the tool will have a quick action through fit the work e hand lever and 1 e the i the 
out the entire range of movement as well as a moderate degre: rig] kwise, and the t n of the ring $s tl 
1 r’ . = z= 
a + > eee 
Lig ~ 
L 4 
7 4 | ' - | 
f i Ty 3) 
+~4— i | 
Si | a 
oi » ~~ — - 
— 1 mA 
~* > } ‘i 
L) 4 J lL I f j 
\ 
f \ / 
4 
| peat t ' ant 
; j } (OF ’ 
f a @!} ; ; F. : ~ 
cj 
14 | 
o> ae . a = L c > — » 
At aay es S\ j 7 bi f 
_ lf aT ul 3 Be st It) 
FIG. 4.—DETAIL VIEWS OF QUICK-ACTING VISE. 
of movement (say from 1% up to 3 inches) under the maxi shaft to engagement with the spring pressed paw held 
mum strain. He has evidently in mind the service of the vise from further rotation by a toothed collar. A d move 
for forcing bushings in or out of holes, forming hydraulic ment of the lever and nut to the right causes a f ird move 
packing leathers and similar work where a long movement ment of the jaw to grip the work 
under strain is a convenient feature in a vise which is equally Chis vise is made in various styles and sizes by E. E. Hanna 
useful in other respects. The vise, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, is of Chicago 
The Western Electric ( which is g ver of 
bor in Chicago is poste 1 ip n ( ta re gy of 
he races and bee fnew f gam 9 nduct 
Ml excess! se ¢ iga es prohibit employe 
o T é € 1 ‘ ()} r 500 em 
pioves I WV ¢ ern | I 300 are ge 2 
hese r pa ys Mm “ ‘ é ¢ 
re giy v r f ri ta nm i 
1 en ] t ( ( re l ( m 
il! 
On ac 1 the present fir " Con 
olidated Lake Superior Co., there has he tion 
$ the workino for 1, Hy nd nla t St 
FIG. 2.—ANOTHER VIEW OF QUICK ACTING VISE i the working ce r 1 S Ste 
Marie, Canada. All the steel workers at th y's rail 


similar in general appearance to other vises, the handle present 
ing the main feature of novelty; f glance. The operating 
lever is directly connected the ( t, as illustrated in Fig 
3, and the latter has a length of tw es the diameter 


of the screw and is capable of a mov 
14% inches to 3 inches, according to the si: 


mill will be idle for the remainder of the winter 


The Detroit Trust Co. has been appoi rec 
Columbia Iron Works, Port Huron, Mich., temporar 
ing a hearing of the petition to declare the comp 


wnt 
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of the 
pend- 


ny bank- 
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American Iron Trade Conditions Unique. 


In an « rial apropos of Andrew Carnegie’s presidential! 
address at the recent Barrow-in-Furness meeting of the Iron 
snd Steel I: the London /ron and Coal Trades Review 


comments follows on an old and yet ever new subject—tl 
comparisons and centrasts of the iron trade situation 
United States und 


Under the constitution of the Iron and Steel Institute, ques 


in European countries: 


tions of a purely commercial character are excluded from 


consideration. Hence, the presidents, in their several addresses, 


have mainly discussed technical ispects of the great idustrv 
which the Institute represents hose addresses have covered 
almost every phase of the iron industry, as sucl Chere is 
probably n much that is new to be said as to the genet 


features of British tron and steel-making lhe Institute has 
held the po n which is common to all pioneers, of seeing thi 
rest of the world begin alm vhere they had left off, and 

a considerable extent, get ahead of the original. It will take 
some time to r¢ ver what ground has thus been lost. But it 
is not at all in rhe t British manufacturers, like thos« 
vf the United St sand G ear p | y 
start fron ' gher plane, and wiil, the ng 1 y 
ible, in eci l yerie i! nd 1a * 

riority. 

\ no prey ‘ I . I nal ig 
supremacy re I x ! I le ‘ re i 
sa th pre 1 re espe Lily 

mpe ] 1 t h, nex to 1 | i ng 
rank imong rie I life ind are p 1 
jutely e fi s eir intit 1eTICceE l r p ores 
f civiliza Cire B ng enjoyed e pt ige 
md weaitn a ‘ { 0 I iving he gre ‘ 
per cap p rl I She nger enjoys tha 

, g ‘ eciips¢ l y the United Stat \A 

re er ¢ \ ‘ 1 , capita imptior 
f iron | y al supremacy 
Us ( st M4 vel 1 nig 
I ma g nat \ i 
except Gt 6 | ar iow making oe 
wn ke I 1¢ 
producers { those o 

It is \ é uke Dev ‘ 

g ‘ } ti ~ ¢ { | Ke 

} I \ ! p> " 
ippeare 1g l p eed 
express \n ut g 

nnn g g ru ‘ intry 
H s Ur é ‘ \ 
een ¢ r itt t ‘ oO 
ht ig , l ‘ I 
{ nite 1S ‘ \r e eve r cag 

wl great , , ‘ ’ 
\ é vorld ver sé N 

A. S \ exp ture ( 

S is foe nell | 
12 vy \ xceecdt | 
il y 1 r \ prev S per 

eq ‘ ( p ru ve K l V i 
wonder at , od dea while the 
Ameri I en ) 71 differet 
pila S ) ( S y ce 6.8) 
iS 23 n re ng piOy en 15,008 d 
paying over $10,000,000 a Te \ 

( sider y 
is DEC ‘ é ‘ \ } pr . ‘ | \ 
has 
Wiat Nas § 

When é p ‘ 
Dug ¢ 8 
supplied m yg ew ha o 
ind (Germa 0 g e it f hlacy . ’ 
perati \ ¢ c ¢ g p tf 20,000 t 
30,000 ’ ed European ironmasters 
mp Ss ole f . , nade op 
duce r elg 1 e average ant utp 
of British \ | in que was gravely 

announced in the Times that “if British furnaces were 
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equipped to do as much as these furnaces at Duquesne, about 
wm fu es would do the work that we employed 362 furnaces 
to do in 1806.” Of vuirse, this was an absurd ynclusion, 
rl i id bee hieved tne cast vas pr »bably 

pos ( mn the { The United States re ced in the 

SS ; f vast supplies of rich and easily fusible ores 
Europe, on the ntrary, had ores that were neither very rich 


reover, it was naturally a matter 
ibt whether it was worth while to attempt in Europe to 


il Amer n nditions, because while we had a home mar 


ke it w ‘ 9 vants by leaps and bounds, the 
An Cl n me markets were less re sponsive to any efforts 
le r e tine lema ls 
One of the itter and obvious fallacies to which the 
erage man is prone in making comparisons of the conditions 
progr n the United States and in European countries, is 


o that thev hould pr vceed more or less part 


issu, and it any increase of consumption and output on the 
val [ ed State evitably attended by a decreased 

lecreasing mption and output on the part of other 
itions nditions of such a comparison, and the logical 


from being akin, are as dissimilar 


imine Phe Un ed states, witl a land 

u™ ea) are can only he im rasted not 
e Un Kingdom, with its area of 120,000 
icl vever. that f Irelan l, being sO 

v ‘ r exact comparison 
I S e tl é intry in the 
eal ens¢t if that w tis a @ p of about 50 States 
errit T 5. each Mh ol vh cn lor purposes o! trade 
vy almost be regarded as a separate intry. in Europe, 18 
fferent int! e | ted Kingdom included—have an 
ly 1.582.000 quat niles, so that the United States 

are nearly le tha f the whole of Europe, exclud 
o Rus ()i rs 17 pp Te) be « mnsidered., the case 
fferet he present population of the United States 

22 000.00K vhich is fully equal to that of 
Kingdom a1 ri e together nd 30,000,000 more 
G \ | ‘ 1 American progress 1s, 
‘ pea ry. During the 
‘ + population per decade has 

2 OOO .00K vhereas Germany, the most progres 

| niy erage ibout 7,000,000 per 
Kingdor is not averaged much more 

2 OOO.O0K Ay f " i Vv. 2 y rate, the annua 
ef ‘ =~ t ] ’ , t exceeded that of 

er hough, 1 doubt, the 

i vay een a relatively 

v ¢ \\ < v W i the imcrease 
Am } g re ‘ I i as aire vcdy 
| is not ne ena to this to any other 

é eve n f the United States 

e bee é ind carri ut with a 

‘ 9 en 1 he irgest and 

’ ’ } ‘ Cire B " has neither the 
( er great rival, she 

x pt ke progress on the same lines 
efi that so recently as 1870, 

r \ ‘ _ I exceed 

"es 8) ) tT 132,.000.000 tons 
200 ( 1 Inde l, America has only 

r re ustry during 

| he et utpu 

4 1.0004 te exces | 
On oy | \ is reased 

< vhether t 

‘ vic ry 

Ly) be right 

‘ rt t are aval 
ty \ ‘ } rds oO! 
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intending manufacturers, would do well to look carefully into 
the relative merits of the two processes, in relation to raw 
materials, requirements, and markets, before deciding which 


of the two is most suited to their conditions. 


THE GERMAN STEEL TRUST NEGOTIATIONS. 


The negotiations for the establishment of a syndicate of 
German steel works have made considerable progress recently. 
It is stated, apparently on good authority, that 29 of the prin- 
cipal works in Rhenish-Westphalia, the Saar district, Central 
Germany, and Upper Silesia have already signified their assent 
to the draft of the rules for controlling the industry, both as 
regards the home and export trade of the country. It is 
intended to include in the new trust the present members of the 
existing syndicates in semi-finished steel, gorders, rails, and 
plates and sheets, and to give to the combination the form of 
a limited company, as in the case of the Westphalian coal 
syndicate, in order to constitute it on a more solid foundation 
than would otherwisé be possible. Among the works which are 
said to have already approved the proposed regulations of the 
syndicate are Friedr. Krupp (of Essen), the Dortmund Union, 
the Bochum Union, the Gutehoffnungshitte, the firm of Thys- 
ser, the Bochum Steel Works, the Duisburg Iron and Steel 
Works, and the Haspe Iron and Steel Works. To these under 
takings, which are all located in Rhenish-Westphalia, must be 
added the enormous works owned by the firm of De Wendel at 
Hayange, and of Baron Stumm at Neunkirchen, in the Saat 
region, the Peine Rolling-mills near Hanover, and the Laura- 
hiitte and Friedenshiitte in Upper Silesia. Nearly all these 
works, with the exception of the two last named, have within 
the last few years been visited by members of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, who have thus had an opportunity of convinc 
ing themselves of the importance and modernity of these mills 

It is a comparatively simple task, however, to prevail upon 
the principals of a number of influential works to agree to 
rules which as yet have no binding force, especially as the 
directors of all the works in question are thoroughly familiar 
with the practical working of trade syndicates. All of them 
already belong to one or more such organizations, in fact, the 
existing syndicates to some extent form the basis of the con 
templated steel trust. But it is a much more difficult matte: 
to arrange the maximum production which shall be allotted 
to each individual works, and the success or failure of the 
present scheme depends entirely upon the satisfactory settle- 
ment of this particular point. It must be borne in mind that 
during the past three years many of the works have greatly 
extended various departments, and are therefore now able to 
produce a larger tonnage than before. Naturally, such works 
claim to be awarded a greater percentage of the proposed total 
output than that to which they are entitled under the regula- 
tions of the existing syndicates of which they are members, 
these regulations being in many cases based upon the capacity 
of the works before recent extensions. On the other hand, 
the works where extensions have not as yet been carried out 
may be indisposed to agree to be tied down for a period of 
years on the basis of their present output, and it will be 
extremely difficult to reconcile these opposing interests to the 
scheme as it stands. 

It would appear that the best chance of carrying the negotia 
tions to a successful issue is to prune down the present scheme 
somewhat severely. This seems the more evident from the 
fact that it has been possible to bring about during the past 
few days a very important understanding between the semi 
finished steel syndicate and the girder syndicate for the control 
of the export trade. This arrangement takes the shape of a 
compact not to sell for export at prices below a certain mini 
mum, and it is thought that this agreement will stop the heavy 
underselling which has taken place for some time, and will 
increase export prices by from three to four shillings per ton 
This result is highly probable, but it is doubtful, nevertheless, 
whether there will be apy diminution in the competition of 
German firms in British markets as a result of the new arrange 


ment. If anything, the rivalry should become keener, because 
in future German quotations I] I sumed, closely 
approach the British price Whether ] ( of 
steel billets, blooms and girders will deri advantage from 
the increase in German prices remains to be seen, but our 1 
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ing-raill owners who have so freely purchased billets and 
blooms during the past eighteen months will, it seems, have to 
make up their minds to pay higher prices in the future, and we 
may, therefore, expect an advance in the price of sheets 

A price convention for the export trade having thus been 
established by two of the leading syndicates, it is casy to 
understand that the gradual adhesion of the rail syndicate, the 
plate combination, the sheet syndicate, etc., to this new arrange- 
ment would actually create ar! embryo steel trust, from which, 
rather than from a cut-and-dried scheme such as referred to 
above, the great syndicate may grow up to its final shape. At 
the present moment, however, it would still be premature to 
prophesy such a result. All that can be said for certain is, that 
the mere rolling-mills—that is, those which depend upon the 
syndicates for their supplies of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods—will be gradually wiped out of independent existence 
either by absorption or extinction, because the economic posi- 
tion of finished iron and steel producers who do not own de- 
posits of ironstone and coal and who do not produce coke, pig 
iron, and semi-finished steel goods is rapidly becoming unten 


able-—[London Ironmonger. 


OIL SEPARATOR FOR EXHAUST PIPES. 


BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW 
It may be interesting to recall the advantages of employing 


a separator on the exhaust line. ‘They are, briefly, that where 


1 ed! 


1) fees] 
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A GERMAN OIL SEPARATOR. 


the exhaust is used for heating purposes there is avoidance of 
deposit from the grease; where the condensed wat: erefrom 
is turned into the boiler there is better ste iming, ninished 
fuel consumption and increased life of the boiler; where there 
is a condenser there is increased duty; the cylind il recov 
ered may be used again in the same cylinder or elsewhere; 
there is less necessity for filtering the condensed water if used 
for boiler feed 

Che illustration shows in part section a form o1 separator 


for removing oil from exhaust steam, introduced by a firm in 
Diisseldorf, Germany. The construction is self-evident. There 
are no movable parts to get out of order 

\ .change has been made in the publication of Power and 
Transmission, of Mishawaka, Ind., and in the future tbis 
magazine will appear on the first day of each month. The 
title page of the first number of the nineteenth volume con- 


tinues to use the word “quarterly” as under the old conditions, 


= 


but this will doubtless soon be changed to conforn 


order of things. 
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TESTS WITH HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEELS. vantages to be derived from its use on steel work. Other con 


——- ditions being the same, a ol wh burnt in 15 minutes run 

Some tests of cutting speeds with high speed tool steels hay g dry w run with the water jet hour or more in 

been carried out by Mr. H. H Vaughan at the Collinwood good ndition. It is necessary to use just enough water to 
shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway rry iway the heat | | | 

The intention at first was to make a comparative test between lt is a rather remarkable fact, however, that the maximum 


various makes of steel, determine which of them gave the Lie tting speed with a water jet is practically the same as 
best results in service, and ascertain what could be expected vit 1t he explanation is probably this When tools have 
in regular WwW rk Mr Vaughan soon decided, however, that een removed from the lathe ifter cutting with the water jet. 


the first thing to do was to take one brand that showed good th ive all been found more or less blue from a narrow strip 


results and make sufficient experiments with that to determin g the < g edge, showing that the water had not reached 


what could be expected, and then en leavor to carry out the ] extrem re even when applied under con- 


results in the shop, leaving the comparison between one stee! iderable pressut At speeds up to 45 feet per minute the 


und another until later It is not so important to obtain the ly of the tool nducts the heat away from the edge rapidly 


small perce! tage yf increase of output that one good steel can Cl ig to prevent yverneating, Dut aft higher speeds this 
give over an tther. as it is to obtain the greatly increased ictiol not tast ce! ugh, and the loca temperature rises to a 
output that several of the new high-speed steels can give over point w 1 weakens the steel, so that the side clearance is 
, 


eels The tests were all made wit] rm away, spoiling the 01 


the old water-hardening st 
1-10-inch feeds. The feed is one of the factors affecting th \ very thoroug nvestigation was mad f the proper 

. any tool and material, the cut being the other; gles at which to grind the tools. The results indicated that 
to state at what speed a cut can be taken, it is necessary | tool with small side rake would last somewhat longer than 
also specify the feed and depth of cut. In the majority of k ne ground at greater angle, on account of the stronger 
comotive work the cuts do not appear to vary sufficiently t cking of th tting edge, the difference being greater when 
affect the question very much, but the amount f feed is ecient: dre hin ante aaa Se tn teeta 
aeateet matter q is very important By ad pting a con rel ving meta t i ntinual she iring in a plane 


nt feed for all roughing work as far as possible tl nearly pet r to the top tace of the tool. For a given 


sta I 

variable. which is the most difficult to deal with, is eliminated I this shearing tak« place is much 

This system is being introduced at the Collinw 1 shops wit f é I ) han for one with considerable 

very satis! tory ¢ ] is the t ng prol lem } nce be ‘ ‘ \ flat 1 1 18 Cor 
, ‘ ’ P 1] ¢ j 


lingly ere } el ! s; verined by the fact 





comes very simple and can be watched by prac illy n 


the speed at which the work is running. that the chips trot ! topped t re blue and wear deep 


lhe machine used during all the experiments was a 28-inch I the top of tl yl, even with a water jet in use, while 
engine lathe, direct driven by a motor of 7% h. p., which couk Irom a t edged tool are not di lored and the tool is 
be temp \ ‘ ed to abont 12 p. All t vel gre ge regrinding 
ground 11 universal grinder, permitting them to be ground Vn a ntinu it the water jet, it was found en 

irately ny desired angle The seri f expe ent y é ke gle of 35 degrees to the hori 
were made upon tht es of material xe steel. wrought nta utting 40 fe er minute, but on an intermittent cut 
iron. and ca ron—t letermine the proper cutting speed lge is likely t ve nicked, causing overheating; so for 
f treating the steel, 1 the correct angles for grinding A rp 2 t nose f the tool ground symmetri 


lateral feed of 1-10 inch vw it once adopted as being sat illy 1 gs the point w. So it recommended that the 
factory for most class f work oY irser feed would be nose be ground at an angle of about 15 degrees to the shank, 


severe upon the point of the tool. and many cases ma’ has the eff f1 ng tl ind makes a much 





req ga hiner tk epending é I é 
rl The question yf the n ‘ ficient ent} f ewut 3 ! \ } ‘ rance mn irly 100 per 
‘ . . ‘ ; " ‘ ¢ tor . _—. | } +) . 1,7 } hecr 
ne w » cannot he definitely answered from the dat . crea ; ‘ The bes 
hecause the power f +} lriving motor did not permit a t t re pr ng 1101 t the end of 
to be taken which wa t all near the ipacity of the tool c ol toa Drig I g it makes a hard 
> » } ‘ } . } +1 1] +} : } ‘ . ré birt ] ; t } rdet +} h | ; +} ; | Ya ; ¥ i* 
Ry varving the 1 hye 1h 1 range possible ‘ ' ’ y aoe \ f Ol, Caving it 
. ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ — ; ‘ — 1 } @ ; le, 
were that the life of the t 1t a constant feed and cutting g lm ¢ upte » heavy service. The only 
‘ " - ‘ ‘ +} ‘ ‘ metin r ] } 
speed was independent tt ep } t hi ~ c ‘ ~ : rie ne cracks the tool, 
{ 
for althoug e work: « emoving the , ea i Q ya pa rength 
is the depth of cut, after the point of the tool buried the Vrought Iros wr the proper speed of cutting wrought iron 
, : 
cutting oe pr ide ? th \ in i | el en ‘ ny ~ ‘ $ almost en rery 
; 
:mount The remaining poi nust be ken uy , é c Q On good clear iron 


Stvriar oa nd vith th c nd with ¢ deg ‘ ( c 25 degree to 20 
end ral S ores ke 1 ‘ fined g é I ler is apt to ruin 
rf ting sp { eC 1 e. bev 1 whicl ( ‘ ia 9 w as 40 tee per 
was imp 9 \ ’ re \ ¢ } 60 teet per minute 
8 fer , ‘ , 1-1 ] g ) g water } with 
by 3-1 - ! I ) gr l 4 er 

ing off ( t r rie ose from t ist UO : ts were btained 


cuttine ! , < la fine enougl 
time ¢ g I I g ‘ 11 It 
pr ne ed Q r 1 ike ingle 

\ water jet ppl | ] e the worl wld not mp . lor . y mav be run 
theta « ‘ +] a ats ' , from as fee f lepending upon 
nis | < \ TT QO } pp ing 1pot 
with the t the ittinge eda S g-incl pper tube ( t rt rol lf I e is to be cut, 40 feet is 


connected | n ele 1 cask w rried alor he tool rest the g hie sal eed ‘ fit ng cuts with oil-hardened 


on the leading le the end directed upward 1 rd the point tool y bet hig Ss feet per minute with a fair 


of the : 13 deares 1 igh this was eg 
forced . 1 resin ) id water, at ( g-ofi 1 be : 1 and will last longer 
var tf 2 fe ‘ b é é ca ‘ } ved yw ind a speed of 
the 1¢ ? ore est ¢ ne effect p the | ( teed ¢ vari rom 
tool 1 ( \ T sults | Limit I mm vv he Ine I { 

this i nev 1 T r et le ive lon b as to the ad ’ ? 
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reduced, the tool will not last as long as with the high speed 


and finer feed. Electrical measurements of power showetl that 
a roughing tool working upon cast iron would absorb, without 
breaking down, only about 50 percent as much power as a tool 
of the same hardness cutting clean wrought iron, both being 
ground to suit the material worked upon. Coupled with the 
fact that a piece of slag in a wrought-iron cut will ruin a tool 
with no increase in the power required, this indicates that the 
life of a cutting tool is dependent upon the character of the 
metal it is cutting as well as upon the power absorbed. A tool 


applied with considerabl pressure to a slow speed emery whee! 
will burn much sooner than if applied more lightly to t 


wheel running faster Working upon a material such as cast 
iron, whose action upon a tool is similar to that of an emery 
wheel, some benefit may result from the use of a high speed 
with a fine feed and consequent low pressure against the side 


of the tool. But in the case of wrought iron and steel, although 


no data on the subject are at hand, it is not probable that the 


increase of speed possible would compensate for the reduction 
in the feed 


Foll wing isa tabulatior of the principal 


s 
s 
s 


ANGLES 
. Speed Feed 
Material remot Feet per Inches pet 


Side End Clear Min rev 
Rake Rake ance 
Axle Steel. Roughing.. 25 deg l0deg § deg. 35 to 45 1 
Wrought Iron.. Roughing..... 25 “ ibe »* 35 to 80 10 
Cast Iron... Roughing.. 6 * = 8 45 to 55 10 
Cast Iron. Cutting-off.. 0 ‘ iP ew 40 O12 to .025 


Nathan Washburn, the inventor of the chilled steel \W 


burn car wheel, a very important invention nnecte 
modern railroading, died at his home at Stafford Springs 
Conn., Sept. 15, aged 85 year n 1844 he « shed a four 
dry in Stafford and perfected the chilled steel process. In 1876 
he began the manufacture of | motives at his Worcester 


lube Co., died at his home Philadelphia, Sept 10, after 
an illness of six days. He was bvorn in Western Pennsy] 
vania in 1850, and when 17 years old went to Philadelphia 


and secured a position with the Morris & Tasker Co., with 
which he was associated until its absorption by the Nationa 
ube Co, 

William McKinley, of 
the second anniversary of the death of the late president of the 
He was 8O years 
McKinley, although not 


a number of years, but was for 


United States of age, and was an ardent ad- 


mirer of President related to him. 
He had lived in retirement for 


»f the firm of McKinley & Fruack, 


which carried on a foundry business in New York 


a long time senior member 
John R. Barker, a Chicago pioneer, died Sept. 14, aged 71 
firm of Barker & Jackson 


years. He was a member of thi 


manufacturers’ of furnaces 
H. B. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
week. 
John R. Grist, one of the 
Valley, 
15, at the age of 


teel Car Co., 


‘ ' 


Irvin, master mechanic of the Pressed S 
passed away at his \ 


home in egheny 
pioneer residents of the Mahoning 
Tuesday, Sept 


79 years. In 1853 the deceased 


died at his home at Lowellville, O.. on 
became con 


nected with the Crawfords in the iron manufacturing business 


at New 


Moselle furnace in Missouri, operated under the firm name of 


Castle, Pa., and later became part owner of the 


J. H. Brown & ( In later years he held an interest in a 
number of the larger iron and _ steel enterprises in the 
Mahoning valley, although at the time of his death he took no 
active part in the management of any of the concerns in 
which he was interested 

The Creusot Co ne of the largest manufacturers of iron 
and steel in France, proposes t ruct lar furna 
in Chili A syndicate is to be ganized t] il of 
$3,500,000 to erect the plants It expect t ] ( 


Government will aid in the promotion of the enterprise. 
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now being erected by the Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
The foundations of the foundry are already in. It will be 
55x280 feet. 

The D. Clint Prescott Co., of Menominee, 
fected plans for enlarging the works in Menominee and adding 
from 50 to 100 men to the pay roll. A new machine shop is 
to be built as an addition to the present It will be 


Two ten-ton electric cranes will be installed 


Mich., has per 


shop 
70x175 feet. 

Work on the new tube mills of the United States Steel Cor 
poration at Lorain, O., is progressing rapidly. The force of 


men on the new blast furnace is working overtime 
Roydhouse, Arey & Co., 


mate to the Pennsylvania Railroad for the erection of a brick 


Philadelphia, have submitted an esti 


wheel foundry shop, 226x602 feet, at Burket Station, neat 
Altoona, Pa 
The Georgia Car & Mfg. C 
increase the size of its plant 
The Gunther-Wright 


cessor to Harry Gunther & Br has broken ore und tor its 


Savannah, Ga., 1s preparing to 
Machine Co.. Owensboro, Ky., su 


office, store room and shop. The store room and office will be 


machine shop 40x14o0 feet, 


New machinery will be installed, | 


25x100 feet and the 
brick mill structure 
company is not ab what wil 
considerable part of it will be light, and will be used for the 
manufacture .of the Gunther governor 

The Southern F Ky., whose plant 


undry C Owensboro, 





was recently visited by fire, is building a much larger and bet 
ter equipped plant, and will soon have one of the best archite 
tural iron manufacturing plants of the South. All the mate 
rial except some rope drives has heen bought 

The Pittsburg and Valley Districts :— 

The bi-monthly wage settlements of the sheet and tin 
plate workers of the Amalgamated Association were made at 
Pittsburg, last week, resulting in no change in the wag rf 
the months of September and October. 

Ground has already been broken for the erection r tne 
plant of the Butler Foundry & Machine Co., Butler, Pa. The 


plant will consist of three buildings, the steel foundry to be 
150x300 feet, gray iron foundry 100x200 feet, and 


plant 60x200 feet \ boltless rail chain and a new car 


coupler will be the two principal specialties that will be pro 
duced. The company is capitalized at $500,000. Peter F 
McCool is president and Charles Gettman is vice-president 


Pittsburg, Pa., has purchased the 


I 


f the Iron City Coal Co., located in 


The Pittsburg Steel C 


coal mines and property 


Rostraver township. Westmoreland county The steel n 
pany will thus be provided with an independent fuel ply 
amounting to from 400 to 500 tons daily 

The Fort Pitt Bridge Co., of Pittsburg, has been awarded 


the contract for the erection of the open-he2rth and rolling 
mill buildings of the new plant of the Sweet’s Steel C 
Williamsport, Pa 


At the meeting of the Pittsburg Coal Co.’s Employes’ As 
sociation, held at Pittsburg, Pa., last week, it was announced 
that the employes of the company affiliated with the associa 
tion are owners of four percent of the stock outstanding 


Of the 320,000 shares issued the employes now own 12,409 


The Continental plant of the National Tube Co., Pittsburg, 


Pa., continues idle, although an effort to resume operations 
with non-union men was made last week. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Pittsburg 
Stove & Range Co., held in Pittsburg, recently, it was decided 
to greatly increase the size | the Ba dw n & Gral ll pila it 


It is probable that the plant Will De 


New Castle, Pa 


in size 





The H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsbi s purchased 2 icres 
of land adjoining its plant in Al heny the pu ( f 
making extensive additions to its plant The property was 
purchased from the American Bridge C Che outp f th 
plant consists of narrow gauge ning ind { | 
tives. 

General Industrial Notes: 

Chere has been a marked decr r building indu 

try of Detroit f late ind tl ! y has been 


greatly reduced within a few t re not 
ordering cars to any extent, and when t! rd , 
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1 Tew day 


Ameri 


have found w 


are sufficient to keep the works going only 
2.000 men employed in the two plants of the 
Foundry Co., a month ago, are idle o1 
other plants 

The Vincent Valve Works, Sandusky, Ohio, whicl 
in the hands of a receiver for some time past, has be 
down. 

r. & 


Mississippi Valley Stove C 


About 90 men are out of employment 
Ingwersen, Fulton, Ill., made a bid of 
's plant in that city last we 


e bid was rejected by the court and the trustes 
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About 
Car & 


irk in 


is been 


closed 


r the 
k, and 


lered 


o sell the plant within the next thirty days é st pos 
ble idva ig 
Che Buick Mfg. ¢ Detre will move t as 
soon as the plat ha now being constructed ‘ m 
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The Ha Emery Whe ( I nto, ( i nge 
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heir shop equipment sists of entirely ne y an 
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he new boiler works plant of the Zier Boiler & Shee 
( New Albany, In 1 operat é 

re not plete but work has been beg 

he larg nber of ers hand 

( ns ( r Ame ery 

| 

( y i ) X R 

) 
Railwa é é 

7 
irger a new ery will be 
One of r h f e Ma ette | \\ ’ 


zo Heights, Ill, where the gas engines can be manufac- 

red more ¢ nomically he her parts of rks will 
remain Marinette 

The P lomlinson | De t, M \ ims to 
have a patented process which “will revolutionize the steel 
manufacturing industry,” has written to many asking 

r encouragement in the building of a ste t Toledo 

d Denver re an g T. if7es mm ed ‘ nne 

The plant of the National Steel Co., at Colur is, Ohio, 
has been closed down, and it is not known when operation will 
be resumed. About 1,000 men are idle, 











